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PUBLISHED ON THE ist AND lith OF EVERY MONTH, |overrated. Still that deficiency was very great, and 

-—— had an important effect in depressing confidence, and 

M. B, BATEHAM, Editor and Proprietor; in locking up capital, for want of those returns which 
8. D. HARRIS, Associate Editor. the sale of surplus crops always affords. 


; ; , Without some unforeseen adversity the crops of 
Fagee—Cus Beles per yere—-Cite eagles Ge O0—aine Seg Mt os, year will furnish, not only enough but a surplus. 
$6—all payments in advance, and all subscriptions to commence : : 
celts thee Gath Tin ato Cae As the year advances this element will be felt exten- 
AppiITIONs To CLUBscan be made at any time, singly or otherwise, sively in the business transactions of the country. 


at the club rates. Persons sending in clubs can have the papers go 3. The liquidation of debts and diminution of cred- 
to different offices if desirable. 


Cuane@ine REsIDENCE.—Persons wishing the direction of their na —s ee ee 
papers changed, must state from what office it is to be changed, as | SIty, OCcasions much less demand for money, and also 
well as the office to which it is to be sent. | a constant accumulation of capital. The consequence 

ee ae — always give us their names, if they ex-| js, that there is a perfect plethora in the money mar- 
a ° recexeemeons___ CCCs et.‘ Tt is impossible to keep up the past high prices 

HEADS UP !-—-SKIES BRIGHT! - money. mena great reservoirs of yd are eer 

he owing. California is again increasing her yield o 
There has been a most desperate effort made during} gold. The balance of trade against us is nearly paid 
the year past to convince the world, and to convince| off. Our credit is increasing abroad. Credit will soon 
ourselves, that we were all going into a crisis,—a gen-|seek new outlets ; for the merchants have been deal- 
eral wind up,—a wipe out and begin again state of\ing largely in their own capital and taking little 
things ;—but there was really very little to found such | credit. 
an idea upon. The country had doubled its wealth in| 4. The war, in Europe, whether it continue or cease, 
fifteen years ; the coin had trebled, there was money | will after this, soon result in great benefit tous. If 
enough. There was a state of prosperity, never real-| the war ceases, capital and credit in Europe will be at 
pee mg in y oS — ype = | poe egg find — rs A. jarge i to 
such a season as that o -7 could occur. Yet,| America. e war continue, e supplies we 
many thought we were approaching a general bank-| can possibly furnish Europe will be needed. 
ruptcy, and can now hardly a why it _ not . Under these circumstances the interest : money 
occurred. But they must learn, bad as it is, that the| will fall; the price of produce will fall and capital 
prosperity, wealth a business of this country was| will again seek iabviditdaate in Railways. It ba pure 
placed on too stable foundations to be shaken by every | fectly absurd that good 7 per cent bonds should sell, 
wind of doctrine or whiff of alarm. The causes which | at 75 cents on the dollar, (as they have been)—which 
gave any real color to the alarm of last year are really | is nearly 10 per cent, when money is hardly worth 6 
passing away,and we are about commencing a year—| percent. This state of thingscannotlast. Railroad 
probably many years—of successful business, in all| bonds are in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred a per- 
branches, and with the elements of wealth and great-| fect security, and a good 7 per cent bond is really 
ness all around us, ready to be developed by the hands| worth more than par. These facts will soon work 
—— and a Maree “ out — results. Page bees will peas iy sa 
ere are several reasons why business will now|on the new roads, and Railway construction wi 

increase, credit be unlocked and confidence become] go on. 
established. 6. The new crops will immensely increase the traf- 

1. The experience of a year has proved conclusively | fic on the Western Railways, and with that increase 
that we are in a far better condition than we were in| the eyes of the public will be opened. The Railways 
any of the previous convulsions of the country. The) will make great profits, and it will be seen that the 
country is older, richer, with re —a of every| public mind a. been very much abused and mistaken 
kind. This is now seen and known. Those, who|in regard to Railways. 
before expected a crash, have now learned that itis| In conclusion then we repeat—*“ heads up—skies 
impossible. Confidence is restored, because it is im-| bright.” There is an opening now to every one, who 
possible not to have confidence. The farmers, for ex-| is willing to work out his own fortune. There is 
ample, who have lost half their crops, are not touched| credit for all who ought to have credit. There is 
even with the appearance of misfortune. Merchants| money for all who are willing to earn it. There are 
have ene —_ a to credit, as if they had| natural resources in the country, e+ a hundred mil- 
never needed credit. In one word, the storm has/|lion of people cannot work out in a thousand years.— 
passed, and scarcely ‘es an evidence of = ae There is every a ag and political blessing 

2. The crops of the country are so abundant, that} which can be coveted by any people. Go ahead then! 
they will take away all idea of scarcity and diminish|Get up steam! Shout: For the day is breaking.— 
prices. The deficiency of the crops, as an element,| The clouds are gone and the sun is out.— O. Railroad 
in the general embarrassment of last year, has been| Record. 
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November, and Ist of January, not less than 


VOL. XI. 


The following extracts from the rules for the gov-| s — , ol a ae . a 3 id is ~ 
ernment of exhibitors and judges at the Ohio State! sos , 7 hi gine le ges 
Fair, are important to those who expect to compete | ~ my of barley pot legs.than one acre, nor 90 
for premiums in the classes named : | Poa my = rhe ——_ Po _ do 4 : i 10 

Applicants for premiums should pay particular at- Best crop of rye, not less than one acre, nor less 
tention to the requirements for Fat Cattle, Milch Cows,, than 40 bushels per acre, © 3 ‘ - 20 
Butter, Cheese, Honey, Sugar, &c. ‘ | Second, do do do - ° s 30 

Applicants for premiums on Farms and Field Crops, Best crop of oats, not less than one acre, nor less 
must send in their statements as required, to the office, than 60 bushels per acre, : ; : - 20 
of the Board, at Columbus, previous to the annual, Second, do do do - = - 10 
meeting of the Board, on the first Wednesday after) poct crop of buckwheat, not less than one acre, 
the first Monday of December, 1855, and the entry for| nor jess than 30 bushels per acre, - = - 20 
these premiums must be made at the Secretary’s of-| Second, do do ae - ~ Ao 
rer tog the State Fair, and entrance fee paid as| Bost crop of beans, not less than one acre, nor 
in other cases. less than 25 bushels per acre . - - 20 

The Judges on Animals will have regard to the sym- Second, do oe 7 ie #s a .) 20 
Cee a ee tera |e reson of ev ale, aie 

. a ess t n acre, nor less than 2 ushels 
er allowances for age, feeding and other circumstances | vy ba 28 bi ¥ e : J . 4 , 2 5 - 20 
of the character and condition of the animals. They) gecond, me do ee te " = 20 
No ee Ls capa ae to Eiestemaetecokann | Best crop of sweet potatoes, not less than 4 of an 
; emiums are lo awar S$, COWS, ers, acre, = s rs . o > e é 12 
which shall appear to have been fattened ; the object being | gecond, do do do - e as 30 
to have superior animals of this description for breeding. | Rost crop of onions, not less than} an acre, - 

The Judges on Fat Cattle will give particular at- goeond, do i do - a 
tention to the animals submitted to examination. It post crop of field beets, not less than } an acre 
is believed that all other things being equal, those are; ¢@ jps. per bushel, nor Jess than 400 nathels 
the best cattle that have the greatest weight in the| per acre r : r r : ; i? 18 
smallest superficies. The Judges will require all the geoond —" do ag ; . 2 
cattle in this class to be weighed, and will take mea-| poy crop of carrots, not less than 4 an acre, 60 
sures to give the superficies of each, and publish the; j}. to the bushel, nor less than 400 bushels 
result with theirreports. They will also (before award-| per acre a ATew = - ‘ i a 36 
ing any premiums) require of the competitors full state-| gecond, Land do do - ‘ — 
~ pea “ a gps pens of Seeding, as required by Bost one acre of corn fodder, with account of cul- 

TEQULALLONS 0; premium list, } ivati se i . - - - 2 

Mitcn Cows.—The cow to be kept on grass only ne ag - gg ae ap < F ‘ 7” 
rs oe sagen and for fifteen days previous to pogt } acre of hops, with full account as last, - 10 
each period of trial. | Second, do do do - - ws IG 
' epee yh ee to 20th of June, and Rost 4 acre of flax, same account as last, - - 10 
rom 1 to 20 ot 4 St. : oa | Se nd, { do Gy te « é 6 

Statement to be furnished containing— —rg half acre ion, sstite avctant, - - - 10 

; st. The age, weight and breed of cow, and time of! gecond, do do de v " geug 
calving. ; ‘ | Best acre of broom corn - - - - 10 

2d. The quantity of milk in weight, and also of but-| gacond do do do - i archg 
ter, during each period of ten a | Best ease of clover seed, - P re i & "20 

3d. The butter made to be exhibited with the cow,| go.ond do do do - ‘ ae'4@ 
at the Fair, and the statement to be verified by the| po. ome of timothy seed, same account, - — 
affidavit of competitor and one other person convers-| geeond, do do re oy va ow 
oe the ae: “ ne ap ...._ | Best five acres of flax seed, not less than 12 bush- 
urTer.—The competitors must state in writing,|  9}5 per acre, 9 Ms ‘ ‘ a - 20 


the time when it was made ; the number of cows, and | 


whether any other food than grass was given them;| STATEMENTS TO BE FURNISHED BY APPLICANTS FOR 


the treatment of the milk before churning ; mode of| 
churning and freeing the butter from the milk ; the 


PREMIUMS ON FARM CROPS. 


1. The land shall be measured by some competent 


quantity and kind of salt used, and whether saltpetre,| person, who shall make affidavit of the accuracy of the 
sugar or any other substance has been employed. | measurement, and the quantity of ground. 

_ Curese.—Competitors must state, in writing, the; 2. The applicant shall make affidavit, according to 
time it was made ; the number of cows kept ; wheth-) the forms annexed, to the quantity of grain raised on 
er the cheese was made from one, two or more milk-| the ground, entered on the premium list, which affida- 
ings ; whether any addition was made of cream ; the | yit must accompany the application for premiums, to- 
quantity of rennet used, and the mode of preparing it ;| gether with a sample of the grain. 
the mode of pressure, and the treatment of the cheese} 3. The main object of the Society being to promote 
afterward. profitable cultivation, they do not propose to offer pre- 

+9 miums for crops produced by extravagant expenditure, 
PREMIUMS ON FIELD CROPS ; therefore a detailed, certified account of the expense 
To be awarded at the Annual Meeting of the State Board, | of cultivation must be made. The expense of labor 


at Columbus, on the 5th day of December next. /and manure should be particularly stated, and the kind 
Best crop of wheat, not less than five acres, nor 


of manure given. 
4. The kind and condition of the soil ; the quantity 
less than 40 bushels per acre, - . - $40 | and kind of seed used ; the time and mode of putting 
Second, do do do - ~ 
Best crop of Indian corn, not less than five acres, | 


- 20) it in the ground should be particularly stated. 
Samples of grain and vegetables produced, to be 
to be shelled and weighed between the 15th of 


| exhibited at the State Fair where practicable, and also 
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to be sent to the rooms of the Board at the December 
meeting. 

5. The grain must either be weighed, or measured 
in a legal half bushel. Corn to be measured in the 
ear, and an average specimen of not less than twenty 
bushels of ears shelled, cleaned, and weighed or mea- 
sured as above, after the 15th of November, and the 
number of bushels thus estimated, stated in the affi- 
davit. 


eee 


FORMS OF AFFIDAVITS. 


County, ss.—A. B. being duly sworn, says 
he accurately measured the land upon which C. D. 
raised a crop of the past season, and the quan- 
tity of land is — acres, and no more. 

Sworn to before me, this — day of ——, 185 . 
, Justice. 


County, ss.—C. D. being duly sworn, says 
that he raised a crop of the past season, upon 
the land measured by A. B., and that the quantity of 
grain raised thereon was — bushels, and no more, 
weighed (or measured in a sealed half bushel, as the 
case may be,) and that the statements in regard to the 
manner of cultivation, &c., are correct to the best of 























my knowledge. Cc. D. 
Sworn to before me, this — day of , 185 . 
, Justice. 








DESTRUCTIVE RUST ON APPLE TREE LEAVES, 


Eps. O. Cutt. :—You no doubt recollect of seeing 
a few years ago, some remarks from my pen respect- 
ing the rust on the foliage of my apple trees. The 
disease at that time was of recent origin, and confined 
its ravages to few localities and few varieties. It has 
ever since been gradually on the increase, until the 
present year, when its rapid spread is truly alarming 
to the fruit growers of this section of country. 

It first attacked the Rambo variety, next American 
Pippin, both of which occupied a central position in 
my old orchard ; from thence it spread to several other 
sorts, and from thence to chance trees, both grafted 
and seedling, promiscuously about the farm and in the 
nurseries. Last year it attacked and seriously injured 
the entire row on the north side of a large young or- 
chard three-quarters of a mile distant from the old one. 

This year, out of about 300 trees, comprising some 
fifty sorts, very few are entirely free from the disease, 
and many are seriously injured. Many of our most 
valuable sorts,as Rome Beauty, Pryor’s Red, Bald- 
win, &c., are victims to the malady. Two other 
younger orchards of some 700 trees, one of which was 
planted last year, also show symptoms of the disease, 
and even seedlings of this past Spring’s planting. 

Many orchards in the neighborhood are also suffer- 
ers to an alarming extent. Ten more years, at the 
present rate of progress, will destroy every apple tree 
in the township, unless some sorts prove impregnable 
to the disease. I perceive that Roxbury Russet, 
Rawles’ Genting, and Northern Spy, resist it pretty 
well as yet. Most of the earliest sorts also escape, 
as they also do the bitter rot, another scourge to our 
orchards, that I brought to notice and gave the origin 
of, many years ago. 

My object in writing is, to elicit information from 
others, if any there be who understand the nature of 
the disease, and especially to learn a remedy or pre- 
ventive. Will those acquainted with the disease be 
so good as to communicate their experience ? 

I observe that old trees badly crowded and bad! 
cared for, suffer worst. Trees on a poor, hard soil, 
are very great sufferers. The edge of an orchard bor- 
dering close on a forest, suffers badly before other 
portions of the same orchard. Small trees in the 
weeds or under shade of larger trees, suffer worse than 
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those in open ground. Trees on deep rich soil, well 
cultivated, suffer least, other circumstances equa). 

I have arrived at the conclusion that good culture 
and high feed is the best preventive. Mulching may 
prove an effective remedy. 

I send enclosed samples of the effect of rust. They 
are average specimens of the foliage on many trees on 
my premises. Some few less affected and many quite 
dead ; fruit the size of crab apples, and stationary, and 
will remain so until the tree forces out a partial new 
set of leaves, which will remain healthy the balance 
of the year; the fruit will swell a trifle, but mostly re- 
main worthless. Respectfully yours, 

H. N. Grttetr. 

Quaker Bottom, Lawrence Co., O., Jung 25, 1855. 


Remarxs.—The foregoing is highly interesting and 
important, especially to fruit growers at the South, 
and we hope that further information will shortly be 
elicited on the subject. From an inspection of the 
leaves with a magnifying glass, it is evident that the 
disease is not the work of insects, but is a species of 
fungus like the rust of wheat, growing upon the dis- 
eased and exuded juices of the leaves ; but whether 
this fungus or rust is the cause or only the effect of the 
disease, is very difficult to determine—we presume it 
is the latter, and that the real cause must be sought 
for in the atmosphere or the weather. Perhaps the 
locality is a little too far south for certain varieties of 
apples, and the heat too great for the leaves to endure 
while tender in the Spring ; and when the disease has 
once commenced, it is liable to become contagious by 
the spreading of the seeds of the fungus in the atmos- 
phere, which will rapidly vegetate wherever unheaithy 
leaves are to be found.— Eds. O. Cull. 


_ —e see + — ——— 


ROOT CROPS IN THE WEST. 


In almost every Agricultural paper that comes to 
our table from the eastern and middle States, we no- 
tice more or less remarks on the cultivation of root 
crops, such as carrots, ruta bagas, turnips, &c., so that 
we can draw no other conclusion than that these crops 
form a prominent item in the farm products of our 
Yankee neighbors. In England, every farmer who 
keeps stock, attaches as much importance to his crop 
of turnips and carrots,as we do to ourcorn. The 
reason is evident. Their land is well adapted to their 
growth, more bushels can be grown on a given amount 
than any other crop, and though they require more 
labor in their cultivation than most others, this is 
plenty and cheap. Indian corn does not ripen in Eng- 
land, and these vegetables come in next as feed for 
stock. In the older settled parts of this country, the 
same state of things is being brought round, and hence 
the same kind of crops, and the same system of farm- 
ing comes into practice. The New England farmer 
knows nothing, in practice, of the ease with which 
Indian corn is raised in our western prairies and allu- 
vial bottoms. He can only approximate to these crops 
by heavy ere and high culture, and two such in 
succession, is hardly thought of ; while in our best 
soils good corn has been grown for eg Aah years, 
on the same land, without cessation. He must of 
course either raise but little stock, or grow some other 
kind of feed, and hence it is that roots come in to take 
the place of our corn. 

But why do we not grow more of this kind of crops 
in the West? Many of our farmers still continue to 
take Eastern Agricultural papers, (while those in their 
own States and neighborhoods are lagging for sup- 
port,) and relying on their contents as being applica- 
ble here, are induced to gointo the cultivation of these 
crops ; but they have, so far as we know, always found 
after much labor and expense, that such crops will not 
answer for us. In fact, the experiments have often 
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proved a total failure. To those well posted in their 
calling, no very different results could have been ex-| 
pected. Corn is too easily grown—land is too cheap} 
and abundant, and labor too scarce and high ; for in| 
addition to what we have said about the growing of | 
these crops, they require a vast amount of hoeing and 
weeding before the plow or cultivator can be of much 
service in tending them. Root crops may one day | 
form an important crop in the West, but it will be| 
many years hence.—Indiana Farmer. 





PACKING BUDS AND GRAFTS 

We have on former occasions given directions on 
this subject, but have observed among the packages of | 
grafts occasionally received, indications that the best 
modes are not well understood, even by some intelli- 
gent cultivators of fine fruit, by whom errors are often 
committed. 

Since the reduction of postage, the transmission of 
buds and grafts by mail, has become a great conve- 
nience to fruit raisers and pomologists, and the only 
difficulty is to put them up so that they shall carry 
long distances with safety. The essential requisites, 
are to secure the moisture they contain from evapora- 
tion, and to prevent bruising. 

To prevent evaporation, it was formerly the prac- 
tice to encase them in muslin covered with a coating 
of grafting wax; but this was found inconvenient to 
apply and troublesome in removal. The writer there- 
fore introduced an improvement some fifteen years 
since, which has since been generally adopted through- 
out the country. This is to wrap the grafts in ot/-silk, 
selecting a piece large enough to cover them and to 
bend it up over the ends, so as to bring it down air- 
tight on every part, by winding a fine thread around it 
at very short intervals from end toend. This formsa 
complete air-tight case, through which the moisture 
from the grafts or buds cannot escape; and if well 
put up, grafts may be sent in this way across the At- 
lantic without the slightest risk. Buds in summer, 
being greener and more succulent, and the tempera- 
ture being warmer, cannot be forwarded to such great 
distances. Peach buds, and other kinds cut before the 
wood is well ripened and hardened, should not remain | 
in this condition longer than three or four days; but 
well ripened shoots of the pear and apple, near the 
close of the season of growth, will continue uninjured 
for at least a fortnight. 

To prevent bruising during the period of convey-| 
ance, cotton batting, or several thicknesses of soft pa- 
per, should be placed outside the oil-silk wrapper. A 
pomological friend, to whom we gave instructions 
some years since in sending grafts, took the especial 
precaution of applying a coating of cotton batting first 
to the grafts, and then encased them in the oil-cloth. 
The consequence was that the dry cotton in immedi- | 
ate contact, absorbed the moisture from the grafts, and 
on their arrival they were found as dry as if exposed | 
to a summer sun. In another instance, several thick- | 
nesses of soft paper were used for a similar purpose, | 
and with a like result. For this reason, even the strip | 
of paper containing the name, should be as small as | 
possible ; and it is still better to write it with a finely | 
pointed soft pencil on a shaved portion of the scion—| 
or to cut notches as reference numbers. 

When large quantities of scions are sent by “ Ex- 
press,” a different mode of packing is to be adopted. | 
We have sometimes received them, withered and/| 
dried, without anything to preserve their moisture ; | 
and in one instance a bundle of grafts was sent with! 
the leaves left on to keep them moist, but instead of pro- 
ducing this result, the leaves had operated as evapo-| 
rators (as they always do,) and had pumped all the! 
moisture out of the grafts, through the leaf-stalks, and ' 
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they were thoroughly seasoned when they came to 
hand. The leaves should always be removed, and the 
grafts packed in alternate layers with fine damp moss, 
and with a good moss-coating outside. Damp saw- 
dust is a good substitute for moss, for packages of 
moderate size. The packing should not be wef, as in 
this case it will cause the scions to become water- 
soaked, and tend to induce decay. Buds at mid-sum- 
mer may be put up in this way, and will keep without 


|injury from three days to a week or more, according 


to the degree of maturity which the wood has ob- 





HARVEST AND PROSPECTS IN ROSS COUNTY. 


Messrs. Batenam & Harris :—It is a shame that 
you do not have some regular contributor to the Cul- 
tivator from the “ Corn Garden of Ohio,” as Paint 
Our farmers have finished 
cutting their wheat. I have a field of some 70 acres 
harvested in fine order. There was more than the 
usual quantity of wheat sown in this region, and the 
yield is more than an average, say one half more.— 
The grain is unusually large and plump, the yield is 
generally estimated at from 20 to 30 bushels, and con- 
sidering that wheat is mostly sown in this valley upon 
corn ground, and the imperfect manner in which it is 
put in, with the small amount of seed sown on the 
ground, it is an unusually large yield. 

Farmers in this vicinity have not, as a general 
thing, attempted to raise wheat until within a few 
years back ; in fact, some of our largest farmers have 
been in the habit of buying their flour, this being a 
corn country almost exclusively. There is however 
amore enlightened system of farming being intro- 
duced, consisting of a rotation of crops, clover, deep 
plowing, &c. There have been some four or five of 
Ketchum’s Mowers introduced in this township within 
the last two years ; they give general satisfaction.— 
Our corn crop never looked finer, notwithstanding the 
late cold spring. As a general thing the corn was 
planted some ten to fifteen days earlier than usual.— 
The ground was broken up deeper than ever before. 
I think the farmers of Southern Ohio may be thank- 
ful for the lesson taught them by the last dry season, 
to plow deeper. Our potato crop promises finely, as 
in fact does every thing. We will have plenty of 
fruit where there are any trees, but I suppose there is 


not a neighborhood in Ohio more sadly deficient in 


orchards and fruit trees, than the western part of Ross 
county ; but I am happy to say that such will not be 
the case always, for our farmers are beginning to wake 
up in that particular, as well asin many others. Some 
of them have already planted fine large orchards of 
young fruit trees, and others are preparing to do go. 
There has been a member of the firm of one of the 
Syracuse nurseries of N. Y. here, making contracts 
to deliver us a great variety of the finest fruits. 
Yours truly, 


Ross Co., July, 1855. Gro. W. Rosy. 





Presi_E County.—Gen. Hendricks informs us that 
the harvest is dragging in consequence of a want of 
hands to get up the lodged grain with sickles. The 
wheat crop is good, though some loss will be occa- 
sioned by shrinkage from the necessity of an early 
harvest. The Quaker wheat has again come out No. 
1. We will have a full average crop, and the increased 
quantity sown, will give us a much larger yield than 
we ever had. The yield in Darke county will also be 
greater than for ten years. 


Te Larcest Potators we have seen of this year’s 
growth, were presented to us by our friend Lewis, 
gardener at the Lunatic Asylum. 
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“DUKE OF GLOSTER,” 11,382. 

Red ; calved Sept. 14th, 1850 ; bred by Earl Ducie, Tortworth Court ; the property of N. J. Becar and L. 
G. Morris, and purchased by them at the great Ducie sale in 1853,as the male gem of thesale. Sire, Grand 
Duke (10,284.)— Dam (Duchess 59th) by 2d Duke of Oxford (9046.)— (Duchess 56th) by 2d Duke of Nor- 
thumberland (3646.)— (Duchess 51st) by Cleveland Lad (3407.)— (Duchess 41st) by Belvedere (1706.)— 
(Duchess 32d) by 2d Hubback (1423.)— (Duchess 19) by 2d Hubback (1423.)— (Duchess 12th) by the Earl 
(646.)— (Duchess 4th) by Ketton 2d (710.)—(Duchess 1st) by Comet (155.)— by Favorite (252.)— by 
Daisy Bull (186.)— by Favorite (252.)— by Hubback (319.)— by J. Brown’s Red Bull (97.) 





COLUMBIANA C0.—CROPS, &C. KNOX CO.—CROPS, &C. 


Eps. O. Cutt. :—I have been a resident here for; Eps. O. Cunt. :—Our wheat is pretty good, espe- 
the last 44 years, and have never witnessed a more’ cially the early varieties ; late wheat is much injured 
favorable prospect of crops. The wheat we consider} by the weevil ; some fields will not be cut, others will 
now safe—the weevil injured some late pieces, but not | barely be worth cutting. The Mediterranean is the 
very seriously. The crop has an unusual height andj best, but was badly lodged by the heavy rains in June 
strength of stalk, with heads filled in proportion, and| Other kinds are good in proportion to their early ri- 
for the amount sown promises an abundant yield.—| pening. Onthe whole I think we will have two- 
Oats surpass any year I have ever witnessed, both for| thirds of an average yield, but there was so little in, 
amount sown and prospect of yield. Corn was kept | the crop will be a very short one. 
back by the excess of wet last month, but the last ten| Corn has been kept back by the excessive wet 
days have been very favorable, and it is rapidly ad-| weather through June. On clay land itis quite small, 
vancing, with a dark luxuriance. Potatoes and ap-| and is suffering for want of work ; on dry sandy land 
ples keep pace with the cereals. Timothy surpasses,|it looks well. Potatoes look exceedingly well.— 
for height of stalk, length and size of head, any pre- | Grass, oats and flax look well, and promise an abund- 
vious recollection, and expanded in its stools where it| ant harvest, as also rye and barley. We are putting 
was not injured by sheep during the drouth. Last| in some buckwheat ; so that take us all in all, we are 
summer’s clover was a failure ; but this spring’s sow- in a way to live, here in old Knox. 
ing of timothy and clover I never saw look better. | Wool is pretty much all sold, and at pretty fair pri- 

The more vigilant exertions of the farmer is every-| ces. Those who sold here got about 44 cts. per Ib. 
where manifest, and as returning plenty promises to| for the best clips; those who availed themselves of 


crown our efforts, we should feel thankful. , the Depot system, got about 10 per cent more. Yours, 
The price of wheat in our village has fallen to $1,50| Mt. Vernon, July 5, 1855. Wm. Bonar. 
within a few days, and has disclosed the existence of irene ementiiaes 


some small lots of old wheat that was held fora higher} Lee’s Grams Daitt.—Whilst upon our visit North 
price than $2,14, some 2 weeks back. Such holders| we fell in with our Pennsylvania friend, Mordetai Lee, 
may perhaps obtain a tear of commisseration from the | now residing in the edge of Stark county, who is in- 
miser, but surely not from the generous and philan-! troducing a capital wheat drill, the invention of his 
thropic. Another class of men should be noticed at brother, of Phillipsburg, New Jersey, where it is man- 
the close of this time of scarcity, that is those who ufactured. This drill costs some $75, and is bound to 
disposed of their extra bushels at ordinary prices, more become popular. It may be ordered through Mr. Lee, 
cheerfully to honest poor persons that had no money, of Sandy P. O., Columbiana Co., O. This is the 
than to those that had. M. Mitter. | same gentleman who advertises Chester white pigs in 

Hanover, Columbiana Co. this paper. 
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THE PRESERVATION OF CHEESES. 
5 Translated for the Working Farmer from the Maison Rustique, Pa- 
ris, by H. S. Olcott. 


The preservation of cheeses is a most important point 
to those engaged in their manufacture, especially 
when they are intended for export. Their consistence 
and their state of fermentation more or less advanced 
in the store-houses or cheese rooms, should serve as a 
guide. The method of manufacture also affects 
largely their preservation. Those cheeses which have 
received pressure in a too fresh state, and from which 
the whey is not entirely separated, are liable to rise 
and have in their centres, holes or reservoirs of air, 
which give to the paste a spongy and disagreeable 
look. When this accident arises during the manufac- 
ture, and if the fermentation is considerable, they place 
the cheese in a cool and dry place, and pierce it with 
skewers of iron in the places where it rises the most ; 
the air or the gases escape by these openings, the 
cheese subsides, and the interior presents fewer cavi- 
ties. To prevent this accident, the English make use 
of a powder, which is sold under the name of cheese- 
powder ; it is composed of a pound of nitre and one 
ounce of powdered Armenian bole, intimately mixed. 
Before salting the cheese, and while it is about being 
placed in the press, they rub it with an ounce of this 
mixture ; a stronger dose would produce a bad effect. 


The part that the salt plays is very important. We 
have seen, indeed, that the casein in the dry state ex- 
ists in an indefinite condition ; but them it possesses 
only a weak flavor, and not agreeable. The addition 
of the salt on the one hand, and the preparation or per- 
fection in the store-house on the other—operations 
which require the greatest care and vigilance—succeed 
in procuring a gentle fermentation, or a gradual re- 
action between the elementary substances of the 
cheese. This reaction proceeds so much the more 
rapidly, as the cheese is softer and as the place is 
warmer and more moist. In proportion as the fer- 
mentation has been gentle, so much the more is the 
flavor of the cheese sweet and agreeable. It is at 
this precise moment when the reaction between the 
elements has produced combinations agreeable to the 
taste, that it is necessary to perfect the cheese—soon- 
er than this it is not finished ; later it is in a state of 
decomposition more or less advanced. When the 
cheese is in the right condition, it is put in a place 
cool and not too moist,in a good cellar which does 
not contain any liquor in fermentation ; those where 
wine will keep well, are equally good for cheese, but 
the two together in the same cellar will mutually ex- 
ercise a bad influence. 

Some cheeses with soft and fine paste, as those of 
Epoisse, of Langres, of Brie, and of Gerome, are put 
in boxes of fir orbeech. By closing these boxes tight- 
ly, and giving them a coat or two of paint, the cheeses 
will be preserved for a longer time and in a better 
condition. Chaptal and others claim, that cheese 
after transportation is never so good as when it is just 
taken from the cellars. The fact is, it decomposes 
during its transportation, and it is for this reason that 
in a tight varnished box the cheese will retain those 
qualities which constitute its excellence. 

The cheeses of Holland are usually covered with a 
coating of linseed oi] varnish ; this preparation is 
doubtless one of the principal causes of their preser- 
vation on long voyages ; their small bulk may also be 
' adduced as a reason. In making the Gruyere cheeses 

of a smal! size, and in covering them with this same 
varnish, they will be entirely impervious, even if thrown 
into the sea. The varnish forms an united coat, solid 
and dry, which prevents the access of air and moist- 
ure, the most active agents of fermentation. As to 
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the action of heat, one can secure himself against that 
by a coating of powdered charcoal. 

The insects which attack cheeses are, Ist, the flesh- 
worm or cheese mite, ( Acarus siro,) which devour them 
when partly dried. These animals are so much the 
more dangerous, because they hatch beneath the crust, 
whence they spread throughout the interior, causing 
great injury. When one is careful to brush the 
cheeses frequently, to wipe them with a cloth, to wash 
with boiling water the shelves on which they lie, one 
can protect himself against these mites. But the 
most certain way is, after having rubbed the cheeses 
with a brine, to let them dry, and smear them over 
with sweet oil. It isin this way that they treat Gruy- 
ere cheese when it is attacked by this destructive in- 
sect. 

2d. The larve of the gilded green fly, (Musca ce- 
sar,) of the common fly, (Musca domestica,) and above 
all of the fly of putrefaction, (Musca putris.) These 
larve introduce themselves into the cheese and make 
great ravages. The presence of these vermicular in- 
sects which denote an advanced state of putrefaction, 
excite mueh repugnance with the great number of 
consumers ; some persons, on the contrary, prefer the 
cheese in this state, because it is then stronger and of 
a more pungent flavor. 

They destroy all these animals by vinegar, the va- 
por of burning sulphur, or by washes of chloride of 
lime. When the store-house contains these insects 
in abundance, they take up the cheeses, and scrape 
and wash the shelves with water holding in solution 
chloride of lime ; they scrub at the same time the 
floor, and apply to the walls a coating of whitewash. 
When the cheese-room is dry, they replace the 
cheeses, which have been previously washed with a 
weak solution of chloride of lime, dried, wiped with a 
cloth, or scraped, if they need it, and finally rubbed, 
as has been said, with a cloth soaked in oil. 

If the cheeses have arrived at an advanced state of 
decomposition, they are put in powdered charcoal, 
mixed with a smal! quantity of chloride of soda, which 
destroys their offensive odor, and haste must be made 
to finish their manufacture before they become en- 
tirely putrid. As to mould, this can be prevented by 
scraping the cheese, by brushing it, and by rubbing it 
with the oil. 

To give to new Gloucester cheese the taste and ap- 
pearance of old cheese, with a probe they take from 
the two sides and centre—penetrating as far as the 
middle in each case—cylinders of the paste, which 
they replace by similar ones from an old and fine 
cheese. After keeping the cheeses thus prepared for 


a few days, they will have acquired all the agreeable 
qualities of old Gloucester. 
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ST. LOUIS FRUIT FARM AND NURSERY. 


The Valley Farmer for the past month contains the 
following loud brag, with editorial commendations, of 
the fruit farm and nursery of which a partial account 
account is contained in the letter from Mrs. Gage, in 
our Ladies’ Department : 


MissouRI CHALLENGES THE Unitep States.—The 
undersigned, believing that their Farm, situated seven 
miles south of St. Louis, Mo., is unequalled in point 
of Variety, Production and Extent by any other in the 
United States, (though it has been in cultivation less 
than ten years,) challenge the whole Union to a com- 
petition fora grand Sweep Stake Premium, on the 
following conditions : 

Each person competing shall deposit Five Hundred 
Dollars, to be used as hereinafter specified. 

Entries of farms to be made prior to August 1, 1855. 

A Committee to consist of one person from each 




























State in which any farm or farms shall be entered, 
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shall be selected by the Governor of the respective 
States represented, whose duty, when so selected and 
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(Meigs Co.,) and could hear the locusts on the oppo- 
site side of the river, in Virginia, but saw none on this 


notified by the Governor, shall be to proceed and visit | side, though I was told there were some about a mile 
each farm so entered during the months of Septem-! below. Locusts were plenty here in 1846. Leaving 


ber and October, and award the premium to the owner 
of the farm which shall excel in these particulars, 
viz. : 

Variety of Production ; 

Amount of Production ; and 

Extent of Surface Cultivated. 

The premium shall consist of a Service of Plate, to 
be purchased with the money deposited by all the 
competitors, after the expenses of the committee have 
been paid. 

We are anxious to let the world know what has 
been, and what can be done west of the Mississippi 
River, and make this offer in good faith, and with a 
full determination to carry it out. 

All necessary preliminary arrangements will be 
made in a liberal manner. Who will enter the list ? 

Communications with reference to the above may 
be made directly to us at St. Louis, or to E. Abbott, 
Esq., Editor of the Valley Farmer, St. Louis, Mo. 

Pledging ourselves that all such shall meet with 
prompt and respectful attention. Very respectfully, 

Joun Sicerson & Bro. 

St. Louis, Mo., June 1, 1855. 

Remarks.—We presume this challenge is “ made 
in good faith,” especially “to let the world know what 
has been done west of the Mississippi River,” i. e. to 
advertise the business of the Messrs. Sigerson, who 
we doubt not are shrewd business men. But we ap- 
prehend that few readers will believe that they had 
any expectation that their challenge would be accept- 
ed. In the first place, we see no propriety in speak- 
ing of a nursery establishment as a farm ; and second, 
nothing is said in regard to the amount of capital em- 
ployed, or the cost of the productions ; and third, we 
think the amount to be deposited by each competitor, 
($500,) is a little too “liberal” for the purchase of a 
single service of plate, for a farmer’s use, supposing 
there should be a considerable number of competitors. 
—Eds. O. Cult. 
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THE LOCUSTS IN MEIGS CO. 


Eprrors O. Cutt. :—In your excellent paper for 
June 15th, I find an invitation for some person to com- 
municate information respecting the visitation of lo- 
custs in this part of the State. I thought it a little 
singular that you should have predicted last Septem- 
ber, that these insects would appear this season in 
Meigs Co. and parts adjoining, and hence I take plea- 
sure in stating that your prediction is fully verified. 

In traveling through Jackson Co., Va., on last Fri- 
day, I suddenly came into a district of woodland made 
vocal by the song of the loeusts, which continued thro’ 
6 or 8 miles of country. I crossed the Ohio river, and 
found them also in Meigs, along the river, but not in 
such quantities as I remember to have seen them near 
Wheeling, about the year 1827 or 8, [we believe it 
was 1829—Ep.,] when every stump, stone, bush, and 
fence was literally covered with them, and the earth 
riddled by their ascent. 

Crops of every description in this section look ex- 
tremely well, so that we have given up the idea of 
starving, even in Meigs, locusts to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Yours truly, Hiram P. Sirsa. 

Pomeroy, O., June 18th, 1855. 





MORE ABOUT THE LOCUSTS. 
Mr. BateHam:— * * * On the 16th of this 


month, (June,) I was in Lebanon township, on the 
Ohio river, 8 or 10 miles below Buffington’s Island, 





| this place, and passing 8 miles west to Racine, leaving 
| Letart tp. to the south, I heard no locusts until I came 


again within half a mile of the river, when they could 
be heard at the south, and when near to Racine they 
could be heard at the north of the road. 

A neighbor of mine told me that in going from Rut- 
land to Gallipolis, the first he heard of the locusts was 
about opposite Eight-mile Island. The road traveled 
is a mile from the river, so they may extend up the 
river a little above that point, possibly to the lower 
corner of Meigs Co. As the locusts are plenty in Le- 
tart tp., I suppose the district embraces nearly or quite 
all of that township, the lower corner of Lebanon, and 
the upper corner of Sutton. I have not heard of any 
in other parts of Meigs county. 

Mr. H. H. Swallow, our County Auditor, says the 
locusts were in Letart in 1838. They were in this 
part of the county in 1846. I should be pleased if you 
would publish such reliable information as you can 
obtain in relation to the districts visited by these sin- 
gular insects in different years. The information is 
deserving a place on the maps of our State. Yours, 

Stitiman C. Larkin. 

Rutland, Meigs Co., June 10, 1855. 





LIST OF NEW PATENTS, 


Relating to Agriculture and Domestic Arts, up to 
July 1, 1855. 








{From the Scientific American.) 


Corn GrinpER and CrusHEeR.—W. D. Wilson, of 
Richmond, Ind.: I claim the general arrangement 
and combination of the crushing rollers, c c’, grinding 
roller, D, adjustable concave, E, platform, F, and gear- 
ing, GHIJ K LM, substantially and for the pur- 
poses set forth. 

[The grinding roller in this mill has a V shaped 
groove on its periphery, and the concave in which it 
runs has a similar shaped tongue, so that a great 
amount of grinding surface is obtained in a small 
space. The arrangement of the parts is also good, 
producing a compact and simple mill for the purpose 
named. 


Cwer Mitts.—T. J. Kindleberger, of Springfield, 
Ohio: I claim so arranging the scraper, h, in connec- 
tion with the roller, E, that it shall perform its office 
without injury to the edge of the knives, by means of 
the cam, D, operating substantially in the manner de- 
scribed, for preparing the fruit for the crushing rollers, 
G and H, in combination with the apple tilter, K, for 
the purpose set forth. 


Grass Harvesters.—Francis Peabody, of Salem, 
Mass. : I claim placing the horses at the side of the 
driving wheel, as described, when the cutters are 
placed in front thereof, in the manner and for the pur- 
pose set forth. 

Second, I claim the mold board, H, in combination 
with the device employed for the purpose of vibrating 
the cutter bar, when this device is placed immediately 
behind the mold board, and is connected with the cut- 
ter by attachments either to the center or to both ends 
of the same, whereby a steadier motion of the cutter 
bar is produced, and the parts which transmit the mo- 
tion from the driving wheel thereto, are covered and 
protected from being clogged by the grass, in the 
manner set forth. 

Third, I claim the described spring regulator, con- 
structed and operating in the manner substantially as 





described, for the purpose of adjusting the distance 
of the knives from the ground, as set forth. 
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past two weeks, and vegetation has progressed with 
great rapidity, though showers have been rather too 
frequent in these parts for wheat harvesting and hay 
making. 

Tue Wueat Crop is now mostly secured in this re- 
gion and south of us, and from all that we have seen 
or heard, we believe that the yield will prove nearly 
an average one. On the best lands the crop is re- 
markably fine—the heads long and the grain very 
plump. Many fields were badly lodged by the late 
rains, causing an increase of labor in cutting, but not 
much damage to the grain, as there was less rust this 
year than usual in such cases. Late fields of wheat 
in the central and northern parts of the State were 
generally affected with the “ weevil,” (midge,) but the 
injury done by this cause is not as great as was antic- 
ipated two or three weeks since. See the letters 
from different counties in another column. 

Corn has made good time since our last, and now 
gives promise of a bountiful crop, except on wet and 
clayey lands where it was injured by the rains, and 
could not be worked in season. We measured some 
stalks on our nursery grounds near town, which were 
nine feet in height on the 12th inst., and growing at 
the rate of nearly half a foot a day. 


Oats are a good deal lodged, on rich lands, but the | 


crop as a whole, is exceedingly fine. 
ally harvested, and a very good crop. 
ises well. 
meadows. 

Potatoes continue to grow most luxuriantly, and the 
tubers are very large for the season,so that an abund- 
ant yield may be anticipated. 

Apples, peaches, &c., bid fair to be uncommonly 
large and fair, as well as abundant. 

Turnir Sowrnc.—Don’t forget to sow a patch of 
turnips about the last week of this month, or first of 
the next. Almost every farmer has a piece of low 
ground, where corn has been killed by the wet, or oth- 


Rye is gener- 
Barley prom- 
Grass never was better, especially timothy 


erwise not occupied, which can be plowed and ren- | 


dered suitable for this purpose ; and the crop will 
prove a valuable help to the family, and for winter 
food for sheep, &c. 


Cuerries at CLEVELAND.—We were at Cleveland 
about the Ist of July, just at the right time for cher- 
ries, and as this fruit is commonly finer and more 

| abundant in that vicinity than any where else in Ohio, 
| we expected to have a good time among the trees of 
friends E\liott, Kirtland, Gallup and others ; but, alas, 
we found the crop, which had given promise of abund- 
ance, was entirely ruined by the excess of wet, caus- 
ing nearly all to rot on the trees just before ripening, 
and the few specimens that seemed perfect were very 
deficient in flavor. We regretted this especially as 
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We have had delightful summer weather for the | 
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we had hoped to witness in their prime the half dozen 
or more new varieties of cherries produced by Dr. 
Kirtland, several of which we believe are destined to q 
take precedence of most others, at least in the West. 


Sur 


Tue Arrpte Tree Borer sent to us by Isaac M. 
Price of Mercer Co., is a species of Buprestis, not Sa- 
perda. We have never yet seen a veritable Saperda 
in Ohio, and are inclined to believe that all the mis- 
chief done to apple trees by borers, of which so much 
complaint has been made of late in this State, is at- 
tributable to one or more species of buprestis. This 
does not Jessen the evil done, but to our mind it causes 
less apprehension about the future; for the buprestis 
is less likely to attack healthy trees than the saperda, 
and is most prevalent after dry and hot seasons, and 


wise injured. 


Earty Arpies.—We are indebted to our old friend, 
Capt. H. N. Gillett of Lawrence Co., for specimens 
of the first ripe apples of the season, embracing four 
or five varieties, of which more particular mention will 
be made in our next, when we also hope to report on 
several other varieties, of which samples have been 
promised us from different quarters. 


Weevit 1n Rye.—A friend desires us to inquire of 
the farmers throughout the county whether the weevil 
{wheat midge,] is ever found in the Rye. Will the 
editors of the Cultivator and Farmer please answer, if 
possible, and if not call the attention of their readers 
to the question? There is a kind of white rye grown 
in some parts of the State which is said to make a 
very good substitute for wheat, and if the weevil de- 
stroys the wheat and not the rye, the cultivation of 
|this article may be an object.— Belmont Chronicle. 


The midge worm is occasionally found in rye, but 
only when the grain is later than usual in ripening, 
and when the insects are very abundant. In this cli- 
mate rye is commonly too far advanced before the 
|midge is ready to deposite its eggs. Another reason 
why this crop commonly escapes, is probably the ab- 
sence of sufficient chaff on the grain to protect the 
worms from the weather.—Eds. O. Cult. 


Specimens or Grass, from Isaac Pittsford, of Madi- 
son Co., Ind. No. 1 is Orchard Grass, ( Dactylis glo- 
|merata,) which has frequently been spoken of in this 
jand other papers. It is excellent for early pasture 
'and for hay, and very productive where the soil is suit- 
‘able. It requires deep and rich ground, not clayey 
|nor wet, nor very dry. No. 2is Meadow Fescue, com- 
‘monly called “English Blue Grass,” sometimes “Ran- 
|dall Grass,” (Festuca pratensis.) See articles in O. 
| Cult., vols. vii, ix and x. This grass is not worth 
/much for hay, but is very excellent and durable for 
pasture, and has the desirable quality of affording good 
pasture during winter, where not fed too close in the 
fall, and when not covered with snow. Like the pre- 
ceding, it will not thrive on wet or clayey soils, nor 
on poor or dry lands. 


DisTRIBUTION OF THE ReEPoRTs.—A correspondent 
of the Ohio State Journal, writing from Cincinnati, 
says : 
| “T wish to say a word to the people of Ohio on the 
subject of printing public documents in the German 
\language. For months past there have been boxes 
of the report of the State Board of Agriculture, trans- 
| lated and printed in German, and published by order 
\of the Legislature, in the auction rooms of Cincinnati, 
where they are sent to be sold to pay the freight and 
\charges. The last report contains about 500 pages, ® 
and with the boxing, &c., probably cost the State at 
|least one dollar per volume. To my knowledge one 
box of 150 copies sold at a fraction over one cent per 
'volume.” 
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It is generally understood that the printing of an 
edition of this report in German is done solely for bun- 
combe, and the only wonder is that the tax payers sub- 
mit to such a waste of their money. But we desire 
also to call attention to the fact that the greater por- 
tion of the English edition of the Agricultural Reports 
might better be sold at auction for wrapping paper, 
than lie corded up in the rooms of the Secretary of 
State, as they have done for the several years past, 
until they are a year or two old, when they are of no 
more interest to the people than a three-years old al- 
manac. When shall we have a reform in this matter 
of distributing the reports ! 
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A VISIT TO TRUMBULL COUNTY. 


We took occasion to celebrate our Fourth of July 
among the good people of the North-East. This af- 
forded a fine opportunity to observe the agricultural 
prospects throughout a long range of country. In all 
the counties north of Columbus, the corn shows small 
and uneven, though upon the Lake ridge it looks bet- 
ter than it does within 25 miles of this city. While 
the corn down the Scioto and Miamis was up toa 
man’s shoulders weeks ago,in all our route to the 
Northward we saw no fields that would average 
scarcely half knee high ; and much of this had not 
yet been once hoed out, in consequence of the inces- 
sant rains. This latter agency was also precipitating 
a large grass crop, so that haying will be upon those 
farmers before they can get their corn in any order 
to lay by. 

Throughout this entire region the Wheat crop was 
in a most precarious condition. The kind most in use 
is the White Blue-stem, and with few exceptions was 
already attacked by the midge ; but it was coming 
forward so rapidly, that strong hopes were entertained 
that a fair crop would eventually be saved. Another 
week will determine the fate of the wheat crop in 
Northern Ohio, when it will be fit for harvest. We 
never before saw the wheat crop promise so well in 
Trumbull county, if it escapes the midge. 


There is a great breadth of land in Rye, now ripen-| 


ing upon Western Reserve. This is principally to be 


used for horse feed, (besides green Fall feed,) and is’ 


a capital article for that purpose ; but it is a sign of 
bad farming to see land in that region so run down 
that only such a crop can be raised ; which we fear 
is the case with a good many of the old hill fields. — 
Of Oats and Potatoes there is an unusual quantity 
growing, and the quality promises better than for many 
years past. The best of the Wool has mostly been 
bought up, which has afforded partial relief by the dis- 
tribution of money; but these Reserve farmers were 
bled so thoroughly to get through the winter, that they 
will be on short allowance until the harvest is com- 
plete, and many of them will need several good sea- 
sons to get over their forced observance of the late 
Lenten abstinence. 


ia good condition ; and we are assured that the story 


of the loss of 5,000 cowsin Trumbull, was too big by a 
good deal. The Dairy business is prospering finely. | 


The custom is now becoming quite common for cheese 
buyers to take the new cheeses from the farmers as 


soon as they are fit to handle, and cure them in store. | 
This relieves the farmer of the long process of curing | 
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President of the Portage Co. Agricultural Society, also 
the beautiful new country home of H. Y. Beebee, our 
late railroad friend. Williamson has a nice place, and 
what with his improved cattle, horses, pigs, chickens, 
and last and best, his thrifty wife and babies, is in a 
good way to get along enjoyably. At Ravenna, fol- 
lowing the bent of our weakness, we sought out the 
residence of that charming Lady writer, Mrs. HELen 
L. Bostwick, very early in the morning, but as Bro. 
Hatt of the Democrat, assured us we should find her 
“up and dressed,” we proceeded, and sure enough, 
faund her as cozily and quietly pursuing her domestic 
duties, as though Helicon was in friendly neighbor- 
hood with the cistern pump. 

The Warren folks have not forgiven us for a word 
of pleasantry at our visit last year, about the oldmaid- 
ish style of their new Court House, and so revenged 
themselves by saying all manner of sharp things about 
the primitive and apostolic style of our beard, which 
we put in our pipe to smoke some other day. The 
court house, by the way, contains most elegant rooms 
and offices, and is steep enough to afford a good shade 
outside, in which to make and hear Fourth of July 
orations. At Bristol we found our young friend H. B. 
Hammon, the inventor of the patent ox-bow fastener, 
lately advertised in the Cultivator ; who besides his 
ox yokes, showed us some of the handsomest South 
Down lambs we have seen in Ohio. He is an enthu- 
siastic young farmer, and deserves success. Chas. 
Brown of Bloomfield, has some of the right kind of 


| Suffolk pigs, from the Stickney and Morris stocks.— 


Want of time forbid our visiting the famous stock of 
S. A. Bushnell of Hartford, whom we opportunely met 
in Warren, together with a host of the other true heart- 
ed yeomanry of this old county. The track layers 
are at work near Warren upon the Cleveland & Ma- 
honing Railroad, and it is thought the line will be 
ready for the cars before winter. 

Tue Jounson House in Cleveland, we always find 
to be a tip-top place to stop at, in all rambles that 
take us through the Forest City. Long may it wave! 

Tue Horticutturist.— This popular monthly, 
which has for four years past been published at Roch- 
ester, N. Y., by J. Vick, Jr., and edited with much 
ability by P. Barry, Esq., has been transferred to Phil- 
adelphia, from which place the July number comes to 
us, with the names of Robert Pearsall Smith as pub- 
lisher, and J. Jay Smith, editor. 

The new editor is well known as a devoted horti- 
culturist and an able writer, and with the numerous 
contributors possessing talent and experience, which 
he has secured for its pages, we have no doubt that 
the high character of the work will be fully main- 
tained, although we confess to some regrets at its re- 
The appearance of the 
July number, both in its typography and illustrations, 


, is highly creditable to the new publisher. 
Live Stock have picked up wonderfully, and seem! 


Tue AmericaN FarRMER commenced a new vol- 
ume with the present month. This is the oldest ag- 
ricultural paper now living, in this country, being in 
the 37th year of its existence. and judging from its 
vigor and spirit we trust it will live and do good for 37 
years to come. It is published at Baltimore, Md., 
monthly, $1 per year, by S. Sands & Worthington. 

ComMISSIONER OF Patents ReEsiGNED.—Just as we 


and watching his produce at home, and ensures to the| were going to press we received information of the re- 


merchant a uniformity in the style of his cheeses when 


signation of the present Commissioner of Patents.— 


he goes to market. This practice meets with much This causes us much regret, and our readers will be 


favor among the Dairywomen. 


| sorry to learn it. 
Among our personal observations, was a few hours | 
with our friend Williamson of Ravenna, who tendered | 
the freedom of his horse and buggy, to show us through | 


Judge Mason was so liberal, just, 
and energetic in the fulfillment of his duties, that it 
will be difficult to fill his place. S.T. Shugart, the 
Chief Clerk, will act in the capacity of Commissioner 


the neighborhood, visiting the farm of Mr. Coolman,| until a successor is appointed.—Scientific American, 
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WATERING TRANSPLANTED TREES. time, than the same bulk of soil would have done ina 
— a GramanTows, PHILaDELruta. | well pulverized state. This absorption of heat would 
. F | not, perhaps, be of so much consequence to the plant, 
It is very customary with many horticultura] maga- | were it not for the increased impetus it gives to evap- 
zines, to sum up at the end of the season all the im-| oration. A large clod of soil not only soon heats 
provements which may have been made in gardening | through, but soon dries through,—it is a better conduc- 
during the preceding year. This enables us to see at | tor than pulverized soil. 
a glance how much we have progressed, and how far| [[t is obvious, then, that a soil is in a good condition 
we have left our forefathers behind. Still it must | to retain moisture about the roots of newly transplant- 
have occurred to many readers of these summaries, | ed trees, when it is as far removed from a clotty con- 
that our progress must have been exceedingly slow if) dition as possible. But water, when frequently and 
all we have learned to avoid or improve has been no-| forcibly applied to the surface, tends to harden it, and 
tided in these retrospective sketches. But the facts, | renders it liable to “ bake” by a very little sun, there- 
we have advanced faster than our own journals have | fore, surface watering should, if possible, be avoided ; 
given us credit for. Ideas that are really sound and |‘as, indeed, should every thing liable to produce this 
valuable creep about amongst gardeners like ivy over! effect on soils. 
old ruins, till, once well established, no one knows| ‘he question now occurs, that if a tree has not been 
when or by whom it was planted, or how they origi-| watered at transplanting in the manner above de- 
nated. 7 ‘ oem scribed ; and if it is evidently suffering, or likely to 
I was strongly reminded of this by reading in an| suffer, for want of moisture, how is it to be applied, 
old « Gardener's Calendar” the following advice :—| except through the surface? The mode is this :— 


“ Should dry weather prevail, apply frequent waterings | Draw away the soil from around the stem of the tree 
to all newly transplanted trees and shrubs.” [ ong with a spade or hoe, until the roots are nearly reached, 
ture to say, that there are very few of our many intel- | and in such manner as to form a basin around it; fill 


ligent gardeners of the present day, who would give| in water to the brim. An hourorso afterwards, when 
such advice ; and yet it seems so reasonable that when | the water has soaked thoroughly away, draw back the 
a plant is likely to wilt, it must require water, that we | dry soil forming the brim of the basin to its former 
cannot wonder that the practice still extensively pre-| position as lightly, and without pressure, as possible. 
vails. a It is all the water it will require that season, if prop- 
It is, therefore, a perfectly natural and legitimate erly performed. 
enquiry, “ If we must not water plants under such cir-| And now that we have seen our trees well planted, 
cumstances, what must we do to save them?” The! and those that need it afterwards well watered, how 
answer will be best understood by being given in| shall we proceed to aid the soil in retaining the moist- 
detail. : _ |uUre supplied to it? Simply by keeping the surface 
That a plant must have a certain amount of mois-| we]] pulverized, and in the best condition of a non-con- 
ture to enable it to live, is well known to every one ;| ductor that we can bring it into; but it is necessary 
and that this moisture must be absorbed through the| not to mistake what pulverization means. Stirring, 
instrumentality of the fibres, or small rootlets, is a no| or « loosening up ” a soil, is not pulverizing it, though 
less widely disseminated fact. When a tree is “ well) often supposed to be. It is, however, the first step 
established,” that is, has been growing for some time | towards it. In farming, the plough stirs up the soil ; 
in a given situation, the rootlets pierce the soil,so that! the roller, or harrow, pulverizes. The hoe and the 
they are in a manner encased by it. In this position | spade are the gardener’s plough ; his feet form his 
how easy it is for them to draw in their required sup-| roller, or clod crusher. The operations of ploughing 
plies of water. The communication between them | and rolling, and of loosening and pressing, in garden- 
and the soi! is unbroken, and moisture passes from | ing should always go together ; and, in relation to tree 
one to the other by a process nearly akin to capillary | planting, whenever a soil is getting hard, or in a 
attraction. How important then that soil thrown in| « caky ” condition, it should not only be hoed or stirred 
around the roots at transplanting should be finely pul-| up, but as soon as the loosened soi! has become a little 
verized, and that every means should be taken to in- dry, it should be pressed with the feet, and crushed to 
duce it to enter every “hole and corner.” But with! atoms. 
the greatest possible care, this can never be done to| This is the whole secret of the business. Get the 
a perfect degree. The soil will still have an Oppor- | soil once well encased around the roots,—once well 
tunity to sink ; that is, will be filled with large air| watered,—and what is necessary afterwards is to keep 
spaces ; and whatever roots may be in these cavities, | the surface soil well pulverized, that is, its little atoms 
or air spaces, will either get dried up or injured. well divided, in perfect dust if you will ; and there will 
It is a first-rate plan, and one which, in critical| seldom be a failure, if the tree be healthy otherwise. 
cases, I have often employed to advantage, to fillthe| I do not imagine I am offering any thing new in 
hole intended for the tree with water, throwing in soi] | this article. The facts are well known to practical 
enough to make it of the consistency of thin mortar,| gardeners ; but I presume that amongst the thousands 
into which the tree is put, and the remaining soil/ of readers of the Horticulturist, there are many novices 
drawn in without tramping or pressure of any kind.—| and amateurs to whom the hints may be acceptable.— 
A tree so planted will never require watering after-| Horticulturist. 
wards ; but it will require other treatment, which will a een ee 
be yet noticed before the end of this chapter. Tre Curcurio.—Notwithstanding the great scar- 
Surface water should never be applied to a trans-| city, almost absence of stone fruit on my grounds for 
planted tree in the manner usually given, for the fol-| two years past, nearly all of my plums, apricots, nec- 
lowing reasons: Every one knows that there are) tarines and early cherries are destroyed by the curcu- 
certain substances, which do not absorb heat readily,| lio, and a large portion of my pears, earliest apples, 
and which are termed good non-conductors ; and others| and many sorts of peaches, bear his mark. 
which are soon heated, or conductors. Wood isatol-| Lawrence Co., O. H. N.G. 
erably good non-conductor, because it will not become 
as readily heated as iron; while a brick isa better) Those are the worst of suicides who voluntarily 
conductor of heat than clay or other soil, because it) and prepensely stab or suffocate their fame, when God 
sooner becomes warmed through. A large clod of; hath commanded them to stand on high for an exam- 
earth, also, becomes heated through in much quicker! ple-—Mrs. Jameson. 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


If ever American agriculture reaches the degree of 
perfection to which its immense importance entitles 
it, and which all its true friends earnestly desire, it 
will be accomplished by other means than those which 
have prevailed generally. There is a spirit abroad 
amongst the yeomanry of our land, whose teachings 
tend to a decided refurmation in our system of agricul- 
tural education ; but its precepts are uttered in mere 
whispers yet, compared with the thunder tones in 
which they should and will eventually be proclaimed. 
We have the singular and lamentable fact to record, 
that while the vast majority of the millions of Ameri- 
can youths, (now receiving the education intended to 
tit them for the various pursuits of life,) are destined 
to become cultivators of the soil, there is scarcely a 
single instance in which the elements of their future 
calling are taught either theoretically or practically. 
Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry form, it is true, a 
part of the regular course of study in a very Few of 
our colleges ; but how meagre a place in this great 
vacancy do they fill, when it is remembered that those 
who have the privilege of attending them, do not form 
one fifty-thousandth part of the mighty mass who re- 
quire these teachings most. Success in any pursuit 
in life is made to depend mainly upon the degree of 
knowledge of its leading principles which is possessed 
by those pursuing it. If this knowledge is vitally es- 
sential to the success of the lawyer, physician or ai- 
vine, why is it not equally essential to the tiller of the 
soilt Who ever heard of a distinguished lawyer, 
whose eminence in his profession was not the result 
of patient, methodical investigation of the elements 
upon which the science of law is founded? And who 
of those whose attention has in the slightest degree 
been given to the subject, is willing to admit that ag- 
riculture in its details, is not as complicated and intri- 
cate a profession as the law, requiring as thorough in- 
vestigation, and as extended a range of scientific knowl- 
edge? And yet, in the face of this undeniable truth, 
we find multitudes of farmers who conceive that being 
born on a farm is a sufficient qualification for the sons 
who are destined to become their successors in the 
cultivation of the soi]. There appears to be an im- 
pression abroad that a farmer’s son has a peculiar in- 
stinct for the duties of the farm, and that he will take 
to them as naturally and successfully as a newly 
hatched duckling takes to the water. There are 
those who entertain still narrower ideas, and conceive 
that all the essentials of successful farming are com- 
prised in the purchase of a fine farm and improved 
stock, and that all that is necessary to secure premium 
crops is to plow their grounds and sow their seed. 


We once read a communication in the Boston Cul- 
tivator, in which the writer attempted to show that a 
steady reliance on Providence was the most effectual 
cure for the potato rot. Although we fully agreed 
with him, that our reliance upon the Supreme Ruler 
of the Universe should be strong and steadfast, we 
could not but think the man either a fool or a mad- 
man ; for Providence always helps those most, who 
strive to help themselves. It is questionable however 
whether that writer was more silly than many of the 
class to which we have already referred. The major- 
ity of these do not even consider it at all important 
to exercise a spirit of confidence in Providence in re- 
gard to their operations. They are willing, to use a 
popular phrase, “to go it blind.” Is it necessary to 
point out the result? One word will express it as 
fully as a volume—FAILURE. 

Admitting then, (what may not be denied,) that a 
full understanding of agriculture requires research as 
deep and persevering as that of any of the learned 
professions, and that those who combine scientific 
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| knowledge with sufficient practical skill to apply it, 

are always more successful in the end than those who 
rely mainly upon mere physical ability to discharge 
the labors of the farm, how immensely important ag- 
ricultural education becomes. Who is prepared to 
estimate the results that would inevitably flow from 
the CAREFUL training of the rising generation of Amer- 
ican husbandmen. By this, no disrespect is intended 
to the farmers of the present day. To the contrary, 
no class of the community is more deserving of sin- 
cere respect and esteem. Their economy, skil] and 
perseverance are all worthy of universal imitation, 
while in point of natural intelligence they are inferior 
to no others; but it would be folly to assert that in a 
general sense, our farmers are educated men. It 
would be equally unwise to assert the absolute neces- 
sity on the part of those intended for the profession of 
agriculture, to familiarize themselves with the FULL 
details of all the branches of science with which it 
stands connected. The complete mastery of either 
of the great branches of knowledge, light from which 
has poured so profusely upon the pathway of the hus- 
bandman, were in itself, the work of a lifetime. For- 
tunately, such devotion to science is not required at 
the hands of the young farmer. Invaluable as its pos- 
session would be, its acquisition would involve such an 
expenditure of time and money, that the lifetime of a 
Methuselah, and the wealth of a Creesus would scarce- 
ly suffice for its accomplishment. He may be a scien- 
tific tiller of the soil, and yet not devote more time to 
study than every farmer’s leisure hours will admit.— 
For able heads and willing hands have so simplified 
the great principles of farming, that every man who 


will, may render himself familiar with them.—Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 








Cot. J. M. SHERwoop, of Auburn, N. Y., held his 
sale of Short-horn cattle, as advertised, on the 20th of 
June last. Most of the stock was purchased within 
the State of N. Y. and Canada West. Mr. Osborn, 
of Sandusky, Ohio, made the following purchases : 

La Fayette, red, calved June 5th, 1852, got by Vane 
Tempest (10,469) $350. 

Red Rose 8th, roan, July 24, 1854, by 3d Duke of 
Cambridge, $250. 


Lady Brown, roan, 3 years old, by Gen. Halsey, 
00 











Style, roan, by imported Young Waterloo (2817) 
$220. 

Lady, red, Dec. 1851, by imported Windle (5667) 
$310. 

Flower, Aug. 18, 1853, by imported Wolviston, $260. 

Nine bulls sold for $2,650; average per head, 
$294 44. 

Fifteen cows sold for $6,255; average per head, 
$417 00. 


Total—24 Animals for $8,905 ; average per head, 
$371 04. 


Axsout PotaTors.—One of our subscribers says 
(May 30) there are now new potatoes, larger than a 
common-sized bullet,in his field, and the vines are 
not over three inches high. Something, he says, he 
has never known before. Will our friends of the 
Ohio Cultivator inform us if this is anything new in 
the growing of potatoes? We are anxious to know. 
—Rising Sun (Indiana) News. 

This peculiarity is common with some kinds of po- 
tatoes in favorable seasons. We have occasionally 
seen young potatoes of the size named growing on to 


the sides of the old ones in the cellar at planting time. 
—Eds. O. Cult. 
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“| introduce a Dill for the destruction of worms,” as 
the woodpecker said in a stump speech. 
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PECUNIARY INDEPENDENCE OF WIVES. 


In all ordinary cases, the income of the wife must | 
Lar ST necessarily come from the husband in some form, and | 
mT therefore she must in one sense be dependent upon | 
him, but it is not at all necessary that she should be | 
made to always feel this dependence as most wives | 
| 





sagen 


— 
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now do. 

The husband having never been placed in similar 
| circumstances, can not understand how galling it is to 
| a wife, to be expected to tell just what she needs, and 
| how “ badly” she needs it, to convince him she is not | 
extravagant ; yet we think most wives would tell the | 
| Same story, even after the practice of years, and tho’ 
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Above is a representation of a newly patented port- | 
able cider mill, the invention of Dr. Kindleberger, of 
Springfield, O. We learn that Dr. K. is putting up 
a large number of these mills for the fall sales, and | 
that they have a good prospect of popularity. The 
editor of the Nonpareil says : 

“This Mill differs from all others of its kind by be- 
ing provided with solid cast straight-fluted zinc rollers, | 
by which it mashes the apples to a fine pomace, in-| 
stead of grinding them; by having self-scrapers, by | 
which the rollers are kept clean and prevented from 
choking ; by being provided with a tiller, by which 
the apples are kept from wedging, and by which the 
Mill is constantly fed to its utmost capacity. In the) 
feeding department isan arrangement by which the 
Mill can be set for large or small apples, and the! 
crushing-rollers can be set to grind either fine or! 
coarse pomace.” 

See advertisement. 
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LIST OF COUNTY FAIRS IN OHIO FOR 1855. 


Champaign............. Urbana.................September 4— 6. 
Fayette........0005 .... Washington. ......se006 = 5— 6. 
Pickaway ......... ....Circleville ....scseseees se 5— 7. 
Prremklin .....ceccccecs Columbus, .......ccccee “ 11—13. 
Cuyahoga. ......++.++- Cleveland,.......sse+e. = 11—13. 
EEE ee ss TOTO TT “ 11—13. 
EEL J. dd eccs ds SOO. od TTF c nc ka “ 12—14. 
Clermont ....... o DOMBEEE 0... cescsccvcees sa 12—14. 
Trumbull.....00. cece WrtOR, . ccccccccescors “ 25—27 
asad i 8st bases REM as on 25—27 
OS Tere Pat ve bd veee dees “ 25—27. 
CO PP ey ee LOROROR., 04.09 <cice> oho ad 25—27. 
Columbiana............ New Lisbon............ 6 25—28. 
Seen a er ee sd 26—27. 
ee rere ee ee ay oe sd 26—27 
PHODIS o.ccccccccsceses BRAG OR. 00 v0 cponeseccece ned 26—28 
eS ee ee oe ” 26—28. 
NE ons inte senais ss BE chitin vines cwsdens “ 26—28. 
Wheeling Island, Va......... 0.42 wsseeeee seoee * 26—28. 
Guernsey .......6.s00+ Cambridge ..... edececes ey 27—28 
IE iii dines 00-40 cnc tein asc 06 0b00s cess ¥ 27—28. 
CTimtOR 0.2. ccrvccccocses Wilmington ........... ” 27—28. 
EA TTD dino ce npnsoes > 27—29. 
Mahoning............- SEEN: cS ceccvcees October 2— 3.| 
MaaGA. 265 voc. ccccvds pT eet re ad 2— 4. | 
pO Se OS SRR ee as 2— 4. | 
MOPZEM. 2. cc ccscccececcs McConnellsville........ ” 2— 4.) 
Montgomery..........-. Dayton. ... vccccces vee = 2— 4. 
MORr0O..cseccececcccsss Woodsfield............ 5 3— 4. 
BAIL. co acecanncosscecs Bellefontaine...... .... ~ 3— 5. 
Ee ee ROR A Pe - 3— 5. 
Chari 0 ccc ccccscccccees Springfield. ...........- * 3— 5. 
rr BRTOR. 035- osc cahatactes s 3— 5 
Muskingum..........++ Zanesville........+.++- = 3— 5 
GIOODE.. os ccsciccccoceses BORA 0 000000000062 00900 ¥ 3— 5 
BEES. 0.5 c scccacccopes St. Clairsville.......... ~ 3— 
GR 6k iS. on cece ed EE a5 oc i . ote oe “ 3— 5 
BORER. 000, wc0ccdcoe scenes Camtoe. ces 00 ceccswes s 3— 5 
SID 0.060 06 b00s0008 PROUEERs o0s0.c0c0ececnces “- 4— 5 
Ee ey ee EEL EEE - 4— 5. 
Ea bsabetdiens siden Paiseeville «0.0 s000 sae ” 10—12 
i aikd Poncanbennen a ee “ 11. 
EL 696000060050 eee e 11—12. | 
BRNO. isin 068 ovidecccvces Sandusky. ..........0.. sa 11—12 
Wayne .....ceccecercnce ery eee we 12—13. 
GWE. 000 ccc cs ccccce ck OFS CHMUOMs cecccceeee a 16—17 


| enjoying the full confidence of their husbands. 


| We are convinced that more heart bitterness, alien- 
ations and bickerings arise between husband and wife 
from this source than almost any other, and moreover 
it occasions more temptation to duplicity and conceal- 
ment than almost any thing else ; especially when it 
is difficult, as it often is, to get enough “ pin money,” 
for the numberless little things pertaining to the ward- 
robe, of which men can be no judges. 

One husband remarked, half jestingly, half com- 
plainingly, that “he paid his wife enough dimes and 
quarters for Hives’ syrup and paregoric for the chil- 
dren, to dress them al] like queens,” or words to this 


effect. He did not seem at all aware that he was ed- 


ucating his wife in deception ; that his habit of say- 
ing, “oh, you don’t need it,” or “there’s a quarter, that 
is all I can spare,” or “I can’t afford it,” had led her 


| into this practice to supply what to her were real ne- 


cessaries. 

Some wives would doubtless be extravagant if they 
had money by them, (though we are sure they would 
not purchase so hurtful a “ Juxury ” as tobacco,) yet a 
little practice, with the aid of their husbands and the 
knowledge that they were trusted, would make them 
careful and economical, we think ; and most wives, 
we are sure, fee] an equal interest with their husbands 
in laying something by for future need. A truly wor- 
thy, noble husband will not degrade his wife to the 
rank of a dependent or a beggar, but will wish her to 


be independent, for this is always enobling. 


Now do not understand us as an advocate for sepa- 


‘| rate interests of husband and wife, for we are not.— 


We greatly desire that all the property should be con- 
sidered ours, not mine or thine ; we only ask that the 


‘| wife have the control of her personal expenditures.— 
- Let her income for this be a fixed sum, that she can 


spend as she pleases ; if she performs her duties well, 
she as truly earns it as her husband does; let it be 


-| paid in quarterly or semi-annual payments in advance, 


whenever practicable, and we think it could be just as 
well in nearly all cases, if the husband chooses. 

We are sure the wives will second our suggestions, 
and make an effort for their own independence ; and 
if any husbands are not convinced that this is the best 
way, urge them to let you try the experiment, and see 


| if it is not pleasanter for all, and equally economical, 
’ besides giving you the luxury of se/f-denial for benev- 
- olent purposes, when you wish. And when you com- 


mence to practice upon the suggestions we have of- 


.| fered, get a small account book, and begin by keeping 
* your accounts accurately, putting all moneys, orders, 
, &c., received, in one part of the book, and every ex- 


penditure, however small, in another ; then compare 
them frequently, and it will aid you in being econom- 
ical, be useful for reference, and be a tangible proof 


‘to your husband that you are worthy of all confi- 


dence. 





—— SASF 
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THE OHIO C 
MR. SMITH LOUNGES ON THE SOFA, 
Anp Mrs. Smita Lectures HIM FOR IT. 


[There is a touch of practical good sense about the 
following that will be appreciated by thousands. We 
find it in the Marysville Tribune :] 

“T declare, Mr. Smith! this is too bad. Here you 
are stretched out on the sofa, mussing it up, and my 
nice carpet is all spoiled by the tramp of your coarse 
boots. I shall be ashamed to bring any one into the 
parlor again—and I have taken so much pains to keep 
everything nice! I do think, Mr. Smith, you are the 
most thoughtless, careless man I ever did see—you 
don’t appear to care how much trouble you give me. 
If I had no more care than you have we would soon 
have a nice looking house—it would not be long till 
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| when we were poor; as poorly in the new house as 
in the old. 

It is a fatal day to enjoyment when a family gets a 
house and furniture too fine for use; and yet most 
| women have an ambition to have itso. Better would 
it be if they were contented with such a house and 
such furniture as is suited to every day use—the house 
large enough to accommodate one’s friends, and the 
furniture such as all use when at home. 


Rose Ranpom. 


DRINES FOR THE SICK. 





Lemonabe.—Very thinly shave the rind of two large 





lemons, not taking a morsel of the white pith, which 
pith should next be entirely removed, taking care not 
to break or cut into the fruit so as to waste the juice ; 


our new house and furniture would be just as bad as | cut the middle part of the lemons in thin slices, (a sil- 
the old,” said John Smith’s wife to him, as she saw | ver knife is best for the purpose) ; from one ounce to 


him in the parlor taking a nap on the sofa. 

Mr. Smith rose up slowly, and answered, “I was 
tired and sleepy, Mary, and the weather so hot, and 
this room so quiet and cool, and the sofa looked so in- 
viting, that I could not resist the temptation to snooze 
a little. I thought when we were building a new 
house, and furnishing it thus, that we were doing it 


because the old house and furniture were not so com- | 


fortable as desirable, and that I and my own dear Ma- 
ry, would indulge ourselves in a little quiet leisure in 
these nice rooms, and if we chose, in lounging on the 
sofas and rocking in these cushioned arm chairs, away 
from the noise of the family, and the smell of the 
cooking stove. 

“T did not dream of displeasing you, Mary, and I 
thought it would give you pleasure to see me enjoying 
anap on the sofa, this warm afternoon. I notice 
when Merchant Swell, or Col. Bigman, and their fam- 
ilies are here, you appear delighted to have sofas, and 
cushioned arm chairs for them tosit in or lounge upon. 


I thought the house and the sofas were to use—that | 


we were seeking our own pleasure when we paid a 
large sum of money for them ; but I suppose I was 
mistaken, and that the house and furniture are for 
strangers, and that we are to sit in the old kitchen, 
and if I want to take a nap, or rest a little when fa- 
tigued, I am to lie down on aslab in the wood house ; 
and if you want to rest, can go to the children’s trun- 
dle bed, in the little close bed room where the flies 
can have a chance at you.” 


two ounces of loaf-sugar. Put these three articles, 
| (thin rind, slices and sugar,) into a jug, pour over them 


| @ quart of boiling water—let it stand a few minutes 


before using. 

When lemons are not in season, the same flavor 
may be obtained by adding to the sugar a drachm of 
citric acid and eight drops of pure essence of lemon. 

| Orange drink may be prepared in the same manner 
|as lemonade, allowing two China oranges and one Se- 
ville orange to a quart of water, or three China or- 
anges. Half the rind wil! be quite sufficient. 


Drink From Fresx Fruit.—One pint of currants, 
stripped—a few raspberries make an agreeable addi- 
|tion—one pint of water; boil them together ten or 
| fifteen minutes, strain to one ounce or two ounces of 
loaf-sugar. When fresh fruit cannot be had, dissolve 
two tablespoonfuls of currant jelly in half a pint of 
boiling water.—Lady’s Book. 


| + 7wee-. 


TEMPERANCE VinEGAR.—I would like to send you 
for the Farmer, if you think it worthy of notice, what 
I consider a good recipe for Temperance Vinegar. I 
took watermelons, scraped off the pulp, strained it 
| through a thick cloth, and boiled it down one half, or 
as old cider boilers would say, two to one ; put it in a 
| cask, and in three weeks I had most excellent vine- 
| gar ; and it has continued to improve with age. Those 

who are accustomed to use all kinds of vinegar, and a 
| great deal of it, say itis the best they ever saw ; but 


The irony of Mr. Smith’s reply only provoked his | if any of your readers know of any better, cheaper, or 
wife, and seeing himself threatened with a repetition | safer way to manufacture the article, I hope they will 


of Mrs. Smith’s speech, with unpleasant additions and 


variations, and knowing that he would get tired of 


gaining victories over her in argument, before she 


would think of getting tired of defeat, he took himself 


let us know it. Kare. 


| To Make Goon Appts Jetty.—Take apples of the 
| best quality and good flavor, [not sweet,j cut them in 


out, and left Mrs. Smith to fix up and dust out, and quarters or slices, and stew them till soft ; then strain 
. r } : 


lock him out of his own house, and took a seat on an 
old chair in the kitchen, which Mrs. Smith said was 
good enough to use every day—in the kitchen where 
no one sees it. 

Poor mistaken Mrs. Smith, thought I. And yet 
most women are like her. They want a fine house, 
and when they get it they want an out house built to 
live in, and they confine their families to a few small 
rooms, poorly furnished, while the main rooms, well 
furnished, is never seen by the family only when vis- 
itors come! Both house and furniture are too grand 


for use. The carpet is too fine for their husbands to | 


walk on—the mirrors are too fine for him to look into 
—the furniture is all too fine for him to see or use.— 
Just so it goes—we dress, we women, I mean, and I 
am sorry that many men are as foolish as we are, to 
please others, or rather to excite their remarks—we 
build houses, and furnish them for those outside of the 
family, and live as poorly when we are rich as we did 


out the juice, being very careful not to let any of the 
| pulp go through the strainer. Boil it to the consist- 
jency of molasses, then weigh it and add as many 
| pounds of crushed sugar, stirring it constantly till the 
| sugar is dissolved. Add one ounce of extract of lemon 
|to every twenty lbs. of jelly, and when cold, set it 
away in close jars. It will keep good for years.— 
Those who have not made jelly in this way will do 
well to try it; they will find it superior to currant 


jelly. Juua A. Haywarp. 
— Mich. Farmer. 





} DETRACTION. 

} — 

“What are another’s faults to me? 

I’ve not a vulture’s bill 

} To pick at every flaw I see, 

| And make it wider still. 

It is enough for me to know 

| I've follies of my own, 

| And on my heart the care bestow, 
And let my friends alone.” 
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{For the Ohio Cultivator. 
THE PERPLEXED HOUSEPEEPER’S SOLILOQUY. 


BY MRS&. F. D. GAGE. 


I wish I had a dozen pairs 
Of hands, this very minute ; 

I'd soon put all these things to rights— 
The very deuce is in it. 


Here’s a big washing to be done, 
One pair of hands to do it, 

Sheets, shirts and stockings, coats and pants, 
How will I e’er get through it? 


Dinner to get for six or more, 
No loaf left o’er from Sunday ; 

And baby cross as he can live,— 
He’s always so on Monday. 


And there’s the cream, ’tis getting sour, 
And must forthwith be churning, 

And here’s Bob, wants a button on— 
Which way shall I be turning? 


*Tis time the meat was in the pot, 
The bread was worked for baking, 
The clothes were taken from the boil— 
Oh dear! the baby’s waking ! 


Hush, baby dear! there, hush-sh-sh ! 
I wish he'd sleep a little, 

Till | could run and get some wood, 
To hurry up that kettle, 


Oh dear! oh dear! if P—— comes home, 
And finds things in this pother, 

He'll just begin and tell me all 
About his tidy mother! 


How nice her kitchen used to be, 
Her dinner always ready 

Exactly when the noon bell rang— 
Hush, hush, dear little Freddy. 


And then will come some hasty word, 
Right out before I’m thinking,— 

They say that hasty words from wives 
Set sober men to drinking. 


Now isn’t that a great idea, 
That men should take to sinning, 
Because a weary, half sick wife, 
Can’t always smile so winning? 
When I was young I used to earn 
My living without trouble, 
Had clothes and pocket money, too, 
And hours of leisure double. 


I never dreamed of such a fate, 
When I, a-lass! was courted— 

Wife, mother, nurse, seamstress, cook, housekeeper, chamber- 
maid, laundress, dairy woman, and scrub generally, doing the 
work of six, 

For the sake of being supported ! 


St. Louis, Mo., July, 1855. 


ee ee 


LETTER FROM MRS. GAGE. 


Nursery anp Froit Farm or Mr. Sicerson at Sr. 
Louts. 


Dear Mrs. BaTenam :—I rode out to the Sigerson 


farm, on Friday last ; the same that you and I visited|__. 
Two years have made ajWhite, - - - - = 


together two years ago. 
great change in the place, both within and without. 
Mrs. Sigerson, whose amiability and kindness we shal! 
both long remember, has been called to give up her 
stewardship in the household, and gone to reap the 
reward of her loving kindness and duty, in a world 
where no blight comes upon the flowers. Her two 
youngest children soon followed the mother, and little 
Laura, now almost a woman in size and deportment, 
stands as the representative of the departed ones. 
The farm, too, is greatly changed, and every part of 
it bears the impress of the railroad speed of the times. 
The farm includes a thousand acres, 450 in grass, pas- 
ture, meadow, wooded lawns, groves, all of which are 
now kept in fine order, the balance is under cultivation 
of the plow ; two hundred acres of orchard, including 
eight or nine thousand peach and apricot trees, the 
balance in apple, pear, plum and cherry. A large 
portion of them are beginning to bear, and the pros- 


| bloom, transcendently beautiful. 
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ground, enriching it, and adding greatly to the growth 
of the youngtrees. Their nurseries of roses and shrub- 
bery are astonishing, and just now, in the season of 
A large green house 
}and garden around for tender plants, has been added 
to the farm since we were there. 
| To give some idea of the magnitude of operations, 
\I will give some statistics as I penciled them down. 
| 300,000 grape cuttings put out this Spring ; 20 
bushels of peach pits, and 7 bushels of apple seeds 
| planted,—from appearances I should think each one 
|was alive and flourishing ; 10,000 quince trees for 
budding pears, on hand ; 40,000 evergreens, and 20,- 
000 more in process of being transplanted from the 
north ; 25 acresof strawberries have this year sent 
their product to our market. The drought of last year 
injured them, and a large force are now at work trans- 
| planting the whole, and greatly enlarging the fields, 
and I hope we shall have a supply of berries next year 
| that will bring this delicious fruit into market at less 
| than $1 a gallon, which has been the price this year 
|for all good fruit. Wheat, corn, rye, oats, potatoes, 
jand all other good things occupy the remainder of the 
| ground. 
| The whole stock of Mr. Sigerson’s trees, shrubs and 
vines, for transplanting, amounts to over 2,000,000.— 
As a whole it is the grandest farm I have ever seen. 
The owners are native born Ohio boys, and have won 
their own way into their present enviable condition. — 
They are strong temperance men! Their farm is en- 
\tirely worked by free labor, and is a swift witness 
against the “ peculiar institution ” of the State. The 
| West will soon compete powerfully with the East in 
nurseries and gardens, and Eastern emigrants moving 
|to the West will find it greatly to their advantage to 
purchase their fruit and shrubbery from Western gar- 
\dens. As trees raised here bear the climate much 
| better than those reared at the East. Suchis the tes- 
|timony of many who have tried both. The finest 
peaches I have ever seen have been the product of 
| this vicinity, and apples here will compare with those 
|of most sections of the United States. F.D.G 
| St. Louis, June 11, 1855. 
° 
| Tae Annuat Report or Mr. Barney, State Com- 


| missioner of Common Schools for Ohio, is an interest- 


] 





|ing and valuable document, giving a condensed history 


|of the common schools of Ohio, and a series of tables 


| showing their present condition. From these tables 


|we learn that there were in Ohio, in 1854, the follow- 
ing number of youth, between the ages of 5 and 21: 





Males. Females. 

414,519 392,831 

Colored, - ~ - - - 4,919 4,857 
Totals, - - - - 419,438 397,668 


419,438 





Total No. of white and colored youth, 817,106 


Of the above, the following number attended school 
during the year : 


Males. Females. Total. 
White, - . - 244,089 209,663 453,752 
Colored, - - - 1,265 1,174 2,439 


The number in average daily attendance in Com- 
mon Schools was 148,271 males and 125,171 females; 
and in High Schools, 2,258 males and 1,496 females. 
Of the total number of scholars, 239,168 could read 
and write. The latter is more than one-fourth of the 
whole number of youth in the State. 








pect for fruit, this spring, is good. Several portions 
of these young orchards are cultivated in clover, pota- 
toes, rose nurseries and strawberries ; thus tilling the 


‘Schools, 7,469 males, and 6,413 females; and in High 


The number and grade of schools is as follows :— 
Common, 10,330; High, 57; Colored, 48 ; English 
and German, 48. Number of Teachers in Common 
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Schools, 71 males and 63 females. The number of| RANGER 4 COMMERCTAL | COLLEGE, 

. COLUMBUS, 0.— th the i ance of an Insti- 
scholars enrolled, compares as follows : | tution at the Capital of Gale, wane 4 tacceegh Meccantilo olan, 
Males. Females. | tion may be obtained, the subscriber has been induced to establish 
Common, - - ° é 189,542 164,264) 2 first class Commercial College in this City. He has had nine 


High, i hn > : ~ 2,414 2,197 — of practical experience as an Aceountant in Banks, and in 





eavy Commercial Houses, and considerable experience as a teach- 
Number of school houses built during the year, 710; | et in this department ; and he has no hesitation in saying that his 


course of instruction will be more thoroughly practical, and better 


value $346,943. Number in the State, 7,285 ; value, | calculated to initiate the student into the every day details and in- 


¢ j i iture. The amount tricacies of actual business than any similar institution at the West. 
” ye rey de anaey and apportione d' The comprehensiveness of his course of instruction, united with 


“ the extent and elegance of the apartments devoted to the use of 
during the year ending November 15th, 1854, was/ the students, make this a most attractive institution, and emi- 


$1,1 18,089 ; special taxes collected to keep up Com- | nently worthy the liberal patronage of all who desire an accom- 


Z plished Mercantile education. 

mon Schools seven months in the year, $404,378 3 Course or Stupy.—The regular course of study will include 
collected for the support of High Schools, $25,232.— | Double Entry Book- Keeping, as rag ri — ae 
Total funds derived from all sources, $1,684,694. The) Commission, Joint Stock, Partnership, &c.; also, Commercial Cal- 









average rate per scholar, paid for tuition out of School | 
Fund, was $2,07.5. 














NLEVELAND WOOL DEPOT.—WE BEG) 

leave again to call your attention to the Cleveland Wool De- | 
pot, office 41 Bank street, where we continue to receive, grade and 
sell wool, on favorable terms. | 

The expediency of a house of this kind, located where it is, in| 
the vicinity of the largest and best wool growing district in the | 
Union, is no longer an experiment ; but a trial of one year, although 
& most inauspicious one for this enterprise, has proven conclusively | 
that the interests of the wool grower and the merchant can be bet- | 
ter subserved in no other way ; and at the same time the manufac- | 
turer can obtain his supply ina more desirable manner, and with 
much less trouble and expense, than in the ordinary way of em- 
ploying agents and sub-agents to canvass the country. This sys- 
tem obviates in a great measure, the necessity of manufacturers | 
employing these agents, which will be a saving of more than 
enough to pay all expenses incurred here, the balance of which 
might accrue to the grower, and the wool cost the manufacturer 
no more than by the usual method of getting his supply. He can) 
here select the particular grade or style he desires, without the 
expense and trouble of buying, and selling such as he does not wish 
to work, as is the case in purchasing mixed lots. We think we 
have more than realized the promise made one year since, that on | 
account of the superior style of the wool in this vicinity, we could | 
sell at higher prices here than the same wools could be sold for in 
the eastern markets, where such wools are often made to sell | 
those of an inferior growth. For the truth of this statement, we 
can refer to many manufacturers who have purchased of us as well | 
asin the eastern market, and to a comparison of prices here and in 
ron York, during the past year, as published in our circular for 
April. 

We have abandoned the keeping of duplicate samples of our 
grades in the eastern cities, as we did last year. We find it is at- 
tended with an unnecessary expense, especially as our grades are 
becoming well known to the principal manufacturers of the east ; 
and the distance we are located from them is more than balanced 
by the + 2 Sy style and condition of our wools, and a close classi- | 
fication of the same into grades. Wecontinue to grade as usual, 
throwing the fleeces only, into S, XX, X, 1, 2,3, 4 and 5—No. 5 be- 
ing coarsest. Should we have any extra fine or fancy wool, we may 
class it as S. S. | 

; ~ lots of wool sent to us will be kept and sold separate, if de- } 
sired. 

Sacks, marked and numbered, will be sent those wishing to con- 
sign wool to us, thus saving the expense of making or buying. A 
charge of 123g cents will be made for each sack used. . 


WOOL TWINE. 


We are receiving a superior article of WOOL TWINE, direct 
from the manufacturer, which we will furnish our consignors at 
cost, adding transportation. 

Liberal advances will be made on consignments, and interest 
charged on same until wool is sold. 

We have made large expenditures of time and money to syste- 
matize this business, and with our extensive acquaintance with 
manufacturers, facilities of communication in all directions, and su- 
perior advantages for handling and storing wool, we flatter our- 
selves that we can offer the grower and merchant the most valua- 
ble medium of passing their wool to the consumer. 

If the past year’s success, together with integrity and close appli- | 
cation to your interests, are any encouragement for the future, we 
promise a continuance of the same, and remain, very truly, yours, 

May 15-3mt GOODALE & CO. | 





AY PRESSES.—DEDERICK’S CELEBRA-| 

J ted Parallel Lever Horizontal and Vertical Portable and Sta- 
tionary Hay Presses, which are so constructed that they are taken 
apart at the manufactory, shipped in seven conveniently handled | 
pieces to any part of the country, and (by the printed directions | 
which are sent with cock gece put together in a few hours by any| 
two or three farmers, without the aid of a mechanic ; which are| 
80 portable that they can be moved conveniently from one field or 
farm to another, andin one of which two men and a boy, with 
a horse, can bale from 6 to 8 tons of hay per day, according to the 
size of the press ; which are now being shipped to all parts of the 
country, and which in every particular, are giving, as warranted, | 
the most decided satisfaction. Circulars with full description, 
sizes, weight and prices, may be had of the manufacturers, 

DEERING & DICKSON, 

July 15-3¢* Premium Agricultural Works, Albany, N. Y. 


culations, Exchange, foreign and domestic, &c. 

Courss or Lecturges.—lIn addition to the above course of study, 
there will be a series of lectures upon various topics connected 
with Mercantile affairs, by gentlemen eminently qualified for that 
duty. The following list of Lecturers will give assurance that this 
department will be thorough and highly interesting : 

ectures on Commercial Law, by sta B. CaRRINGTON, Esq., of Co- 
lumbus. 

Lectures on Political Economy, by Dr. A. D. Lorp, A.M. 

Lectures on Commercial Geography, by President I. J. ALLEN, of 
Farmer’s College, Cincinnati. 

Lectures on Chemistry, and the Natural History of Commercial 
Products, by Professor T. G. WormLeEy, of Capital University. 

Lectures on the Science of Accounts, and Commercial Calcula- 


| tions, by W. W. Granoer, the Principal. 


The system of instruction is mainly direct and personal, and not 
merely by classes. The great aim of the Principal is, to make it 
practical, and he has the satisfaction of knowing that, in this, he 
has been universally successful. He is aided by competent and 
experienced assistants, but he gives his own entire time and ener- 
gies to the work. He has the warm recommendation and liberal 
patronage of many of the best men in Columbus, and he confidently 
expects, as he is determined to deserve, a generous support from 
the people of Ohio. 


TERMS: 
For the entire course, including the Lectures .............. $40 00 
For a course of practical Penmanship....................0+. 5 00 


Good board ean be had at from $2 50 to $3 per week. 
For further information see circulars, or address the Principal, 
June 1-3tt W. W. GRANGER, Columbus, O. 


Threshing Machines, 


N ANUFACTURED AT HAMILTON, BUTLER 
IVE co., 0. OWENS, LANE & DYER, Iron Founders and Ma- 
chinists, are now manufacturing and will have ready for sale the 
coming season, a full supply of both sizes of 
MOFFITT’S PATENT THRESHING MACHINES & SEPARATORS. 
This Machine having taken the highest premium at the World’s 
Fair in London, at the Crystal Palace Fair in New York, at the 
State Fairs of Ohio and Indiana, and all places where it has been 
tested, now stands at the head of all known Threshing Machines, 
in the amount and perfection of its work. 


CRAWFORD’S CLOVER HULLERS, 
furnished to order. 
Orders from a distance or communications in relation to these 
Machines promptly attended to. 
March 15-4t* 


ATENT PORTABLE SPRING BEDSTEADS:- 
—These very popular, because neat, durable and cheap Beds, 
cool and delightful, a luxury becoming a necessity, are offered to 


farmers, done up and delivered on board the cars, at the lowest 
cash prices, viz. : 





Getmmem Cothage«..s.-.<0cctetesel «scccsicasebedesad $16 
“ “ with ornamental foot board.......... 17 
Se eee  . .. ccnseundidns diaMbncesenwnentenateee 18 
« « ornamental foot board................ 19 


Beds 5 ft. wide, $1 extra. 

“ 5 ft. 6in. wide, $2 extra. 

Mahogany and Rosewood Beds at from $35 to $100. 

Freight to Columbus, Cincinnati, Sandusky, and similar distances, 
from 30 to 40 cents. Orders, with cash, will receive immediate at- 
tention. J.R. & H. R. DODGE, 

March 15. Springfield, O. 


Keep your Pianos in Tune! 
HE UNDERSIGNED WOULD SUGGEST TO 


those having Pianos, Melodeons, &c., the importance of keep- 
ing them always in good order. 

The Piano constantly improves in quality of tone, when thus 
treated, and to those using them the advantages are ten fold.— 
Having had a long experience in 

TUNING AND REPAIRING PIANOS, 
in this city and elsewhere, I can guarantee entire satisfaction to 
all who may need my services. 

N. B.—Old Pianos may be repaired, polished and made nearly as 
good as new, at a comparatively slight expense. 

{3 Orders from the country addressed to S. PEARSON, Teach- 


er of Music, Box 822 Columbus P. O., will be promptly executed. 
May 15-3tt 
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THE MARKETS. 


Onto CuttivaTor Orrice, July 13, 1855. 


Every body is wide awake that has any thing to do with buying 
and selling produce. Farmers are anxious to learn what they can 
Speculators are equally anxious to know 
what they can give and still make money. A week or two now 
will decide for both parties; at present local causes will render 
prices quite variable. Grain and flour will come down somewhat. 
Meats will keep up for the present. Dairy products will pay well 
enough, if got up in good order. Wool growing may be set down 
as a good business for the next year. 

NEW YORK, July 11.—FLour—Sales 8,000 bbls. of Ohio at $870 
@9 50; Southern at $11. 

Grain—Wheat firm; sales Southern white at $245. Corn a 
trifle lower ; sales at 9134. 3 

Provisions—Pork a little higher; sales at $1950@16 50. Beef 
$16 00. 

BurrEer—Butter heavy, Ohio 17%. Cheese dull. 

BALTIMORE, July 11.—Saies of Howard street Flour, $9 87%. 


Wheat, new red, $2 20@2 27 ; white, $2 25@2 33. Corn dull, with 
yellow at 95@98c, and white at 102@104c. 


get for their grain, &c 


CINCINNATI, July 11.—F.Lovur $8 70 and $8 35. The market is | 


steady. 


Provisions—The market remains quiet, with sales of Bacon | 


Sides (clear) at 94¢c, and Shoulders at 8c, packed. 
CurEse—Demand fully equal to the receipts, and market firm, 
with sales in lots, at 8c. 


Burrer—The market remains unchanged, with light receipts and 


a limited demand. A sale of 10 firkins good at llc. 





STATE FAIRS FOR 1855. 





ES, onnnncncesceces Atlanta ----............September 10—15. 
VOEMORE. ..ccccccccescs | Pee - 11—13. 
Canada East..........- Sherbrooke ............ 
New Hampshire .........-s2ecsesseseccecsccens 
ODIO . cee csccccccccnce Columbus, ......00-000 
New Jersey ........++++ 2 rae 
Pennsylvania.......... Harrisburg............. 
Now York. ...ccoscscees ST Pe rT 
Michigan.........+++++ Detroit ........ S00 
TORBOSSGS 6 oo oo 0000005 AUMUND. eee stosacces 
BRMBOES. oc ceeccscssse ee eee 
Connecticut........... BartSend i iccccssccecee 
Canada West.......... COREE. oc cscccccccccves 
BRN 6b v0.0 000.00 60c0cts MED CUES 58 oe veces - 10—12 
North Carolima........ Raleigh, «6s .ccsssercees « 16—18. 
Indiana ... 00 ccssccce ves Indianapolis............ - 17—19 
Alabama ....... oc cece ERENT coves cceue * 23—26. 
Maryland ..........+++ Baltimore.............. “« 30—Nov. 2. 














TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
(ge Advertisements suited to the character of the paper will 
be inserted on the following terms: 


For five lines or less, two insertions.....................+-0- 1 00 
Longer advertisements, per one hundred words, first time... 1 00 
Do. do. for each subsequent insertion. ...... 50 


Advertisements will be estimated to contain twelve words in 
each line, including head lines, dates and signatures. No adver- 
tisement will be allowed more than three insertions, except by 
special agreement. Suitable illustrative engravings, if furnished 
free, will be inserted gratis in the body of the paper, with such 
remarks as the Editors may deem just. 
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(CIDER MILL—DR. T. J. KINDLEBERGER’S 
improved patent portable Cider Mill. Patented May 29, 1855. 
A small boy will work it with perfect ease, and it will grind from 
thirty to sixty bushels of apples per hour, or manufacture from six 
to twelve barrels of cider per day. 

All persons wishing to procure State, County or Individual Rights, 
must apply to the Patentee, at Springfield, Clark Co., O., to whom 
all letters of inquiry should be addressed. 

a above Mills are made and sold by Hoover & Co., Sprinfield, 
io. 


Orders thankfully received and promptly attended to. 
July 15-3tt 





FARM IN ILLINOIS.—I wish to exchange my farm for fine 
wooled Sheep, not over two years old, suitable for taking to Cali- 
fornia. The farm consists of 80 acres of excellent prairie land and 
10 acres of white oak timber, with a steam saw mill a quarter 
of a mile distant, situated in Coles Co., Ill., about six miles north 
of Mattoun, where the Terre Haute and Alton Railroad crosses the 
Chicago branch of the Illinois Central Railroad. The improve- 
ments are, a log house and barn, two wells, fifty acres under fence, 
and thirty acres of good corn. It is a pleasant location, with easy 
access to markets, and neighbors from Ohio, Virginia and Kentucky. 
For particulars, address 


. NES, 
July 15-3t Charleston, Coles Co., Ill. 


NHESTER WHITE PIGS.—THE SUBSCRIBER, 
in moving to Ohio from Chester Co., Pa., brought some of the 
pure bred Chester White Hogs of the best quality, and now has for 
sale 20 head of pigs § to 10 weeks old, which he will deliver on the 
cars of the C. & P. Railroad, at $10 a pair. Address M. LEE, 
July 15-2t* Sandy P. O., Columbiana Co., O. 


HEEP SALE AND CHALLENGE. —HAVING 

sold my old farm, I shall therefore sell one half of my present 
flock of imported French Merino Sheep, consisting of over four hun- 
dred, this coming fall. Also I would say that I will show at my 
public Sheep Shearing Festival, to be held at Middlebury during the 
arst week in June, 1556, thirty Ewe Lambs dropped last March, 
figainst an equal number of any one man’s raising, for quality and 
quantity, according to live weight, unwashed or cleansed. Each 
man keeping his sheep as well as he knows how, and also accord- 
ing to the age of the fleece, (as some men may wish toshear lambs 
older or younger,) in the United States. A. L. BINGHAM, 

July 15-3tt West Cornwall, Vt., June, 1855. 


UPERIOR SUFFOLK SWINE.—THE SUB- 

scribers have for sale Suffolk Pigs got by their famous imported 
Boars, Moses WHEELER and SypHax, and from the very best Suf- 
folk Sows, among which is the imported Prize Sow of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, and several others of equal quality. 

This stock is much superior in size and hardiness of constitution 
to most Suffolks that have been seen in this country, while at the 
same time they are unsurpassed in form and tendency to fatten. 

Address JOSIAH STICKNEY, Watertown, Mass., or ISAAC 
STICKNEY, Boston, Mass. 

May 15-3tt 





HOROUGH-BRED STALLION “ PATASKA- 
LA,” by Boston, dam by Industry, will stand the present sea- 
son at the mill stables in South Zanesville, Muskingum Co., O., ex- 
cept on Saturdays, at Mt. Sterling, at $20 to insure. 
April 1-7t* T. SALISBURY, Agent. 


ARVESTING TOOLS.—GRAIN CRADLES, 

Scythes, Forks, Snaths, Scythe Stones, Horse, Hand and 
Loafer Rakes. The latter a new introduction, to use by hand, and 
execute the work rapidly and easily. Also for sale Hoes, Scufiie 
Hoes, Spades, Digging Forks, Strawberry Forks, Onion Weeders, 
Hand Plows, Hand Cultivators, &c., &c. Wholesale or retail. 
ELLIOTT & CO., 
Ag. and Seed Warerooms, Cleveland, O. 





OWER FOR SALE.—THE SUBSCRIBER 
offers for sale one of Ketchum’s Mowers. The machine has 
been in use but a few hours ; itis as good as new, and in perfect 
order. Price $100. Also an improved Straw and Corn S Cut- 
ter, for hand or horse pewer, entirely new. Price $25. 
ROBERT S. FRENCH, 
July 1 3t Gambier, Knox Co., 0. 


NEW AND IMPROVED PATENT SCYTHE 
SNATH, made from Wrought Iron, light, firm and durable, 
and pronounced by very many who have used them for two sea- 
sons past, superior to any other Snath. 
Manufactured only by Lamson, Goodnow & Co., (long known as 
|makers of Lamson’s Patent Wood Snaths,) and for sale at their 
| Warehouse, No. 7 Gold st., New York, and by the Hardware and 
A ee generally throughout the country. 
ay 








‘QPECIAL MANURES.—DsBURG’S SUPER- 


phosphate of Lime, Guano, Bone Dust, &c., &c., for sale 
wholesale or retail by ELLIOTT & 
| June 15-3t 










Cleveland, 0. 


‘TQINE STOCK FOR SALE.—THOROUGH- 


bred Durham cattle, pure French Shee anish Sheep, and 
Suffolk Pigs. Hanh 8. GOE, 


Tippecanoe, 434 miles east of Brownsville, Fayette Co., Pa. 
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